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U. S. Catholics’ tribute to Mary Immaculate 

This Review is hardly in a position to give much 
effective assistance in the appeals for funds which, 
from time to time, are addressed to American Catho- 
lics as a body. We would be failing in our duty, how- 
ever, unless we made a special plea for generous 
cooperation with our bishops in their holy enterprise 
of completing the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception at the Catholic University in our nation’s 
capital. A description of this shrine appears on pp. 265- 
66 of this issue. On many scores the faithful will want 
to see this testament to their love of the Mother of God 
ascend heavenward next year, the centenary of the 
definition of her Immaculate Conception. This is the 
very title under which she is our national patron. The 
shrine will declare to all the world our undying devo- 
tion to Christ. It will signalize in stone our incalculable 
debt to Him and to His Holy Mother. It will bring from 
the Queen of Peace and the Mediatrix of All Graces 
the spiritual strengthening we all so sorely need. 
And it will serve as a national monument to teach 
visitors from abroad, whether of the Faith or not, 
that there is more to America than material wealth. 
America’s AssociATEs will be pleased to know that we 
have contributed our mite in their name. 


C. U.’s new rector and new alumnus 

Every bright robe and hood in the academic spec- 
trum helped make splendid the procession that wound 
its way Nov. 19 through the campus of the Catholic 
University of America in Washington. The scarlet of 
three American Cardinals, the purple of scores of 
bishops and the rare sight of almost every religious 
habit in the world gave this important convocation a 
glorious touch of what the papers like to call “medieval 
pageantry.” This was Catholic University’s way of 
showing how collectively happy it was to celebrate 
three great occasions. The first was the installation of 
an eminent churchman, Bishop Bryan J. McEntegart, 
as its new rector. The second was a formal and solemn 
tribute to the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion on its fiftieth anniversary. The third was the 
honoring of a distinguished neighbor, the President of 
the United States, who graciously accepted the univer- 
sity’s invitation to receive the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws. President Eisenhower squared his shoul- 
ders as Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle, chancellor of 
the university, dropped the doctoral hood over the 
head of its newest alumnus. Later, before the micro- 
phone, the President faced his great, colorful audience 
and spoke wisely of peace, of unity and of the high 
ends to which the university and its new rector are 
dedicated. Mr. Eisenhower’s words did honor to his 
new Alma Mater, to the new rector, to the cause of 
higher education in America. This Review is happy to 
add its voice to those of the faculty, alumni and friends 
of the Catholic University of America as they join 
President Eisenhower in wishing God’s blessing on 
Bishop McEntegart in the coming years of his aposto- 
late of learning. 
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“Peter in Chains’ 

The statement “Peter in Chains” issued by the Amer- 
ican hierarchy at the close of their annual Washington 
meeting reflects not only their concern over the plight 
of religion in the lands under Communist domination 
but their indignation over the indifference of the “free 
world.” Few collective utterances of the bishops in the 
past have been so moving or so strong in their terms as 
that which was released on Nov. 20. The story of the 
martyrdom of the Church of Silence, they declared, is 
a story of “epic nobility, of unsurpassed human gran- 
deur, of deathless spiritual devotion.” They urged all 
parents to impress this story upon the minds of their 
children— 


that they may learn the names of Stepinac and 
Mindszenty and Wyszynski, of Beran, of Cule, of 
Ford and of Byrne, along with the heroes of the 
faith in ages past. 
The statement is severe towards those in the fr: 2 world 
who, by their indifference, might be called implicit 
accomplices in this persecution. The bishops con- 
demned the “calculated confusion” that has hidden 
from so many people the changeless purpose of com- 
munism. The politicians who retreat into “polite neu- 
tralism” are linked with the “Voltaires of the West” 
who seek, like the Communists, to crush the Church. 
The bishops denounced the “ungenerous men,” the 
“narrow sectarians,” who allow their own petty or 
imagined grievances to obscure the true greatness of 
today’s martyrs and confessors. The statement is not a 
lengthy one but it may prove to be a historic appeal to 
the solidarity of American Catholics with our brethren 
now bearing witness to the faith behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Peter is again in chains; the community of the 
faithful prays for him without ceasing. 


Loyola’s Office of Law Development 

The School of Law of Loyola University (Chicago) 
has established an Office of Law Development, de- 
scribed as a “specialized research and service agency,” 
with Prof. James B. O'Shaughnessy as director. The 
university is convinced that before further progress 
can be achieved in attacking many of the problems 
besetting American society, the legal profession, in 
association with scholars from allied fields, must iden- 
tify, explore and clarify the ethical and legal principles 
underlying proposed legal remedies. Loyola’s an- 
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nouncement cited as one such problem that of “loyalty 
oaths”—and, in fact, the entire field of loyalty programs. 
We heartily welcome this needed undertaking. It is 
impossible to define what is desirable and what is un- 
desirable in all sorts of public proposals until scholars 
dispel the obscurity surrounding the basic ethical and 
legal principles involved. It is easy to give examples 
of such presently obscure principles: “equality,” “so- 
cial justice” and a host of newly advocated “social 
rights” such as the right to work, the right to teach, 
the right to an education, the right to health services, 
the right to immigrate and the right to privacy. The 
Field Foundation, through its executive vice president, 
Maxwell Hahn, has granted Loyola’s OLD $20,000 
towards its first research project. This will concern 
itself with interracial relations, embracing research 
into compulsory segregation in public schools, property 
ownership and restrictive covenants, and equal job 
opportunities. The OLD also proposes to perform a 
variety of service functions. It is safe to assume that 
Loyola will need grants, small or large, for each of the 
several projects its new research office has scheduled. 
Since the need of this research is obvious, such assis- 
tance should be forthcoming. 


“Education for pseudo-democracy’’? 

An editor’s lot is not a happy one, especially when 
some of his readers organize a letter campaign to criti- 
cize what he publishes. Last Sept. 5 Prof. William W. 
Brickman became the fourth editor in the thirty-nine 
year career of the respected education journal, School 
and Society. Dr. Brickman is perhaps the best-read 
educator in the United States. Busy teachers, deans 
and college presidents, unable themselves to find time 
to follow the vast output of books and articles on edu- 
cational problems, have come to value the balanced 
and scholarly review-articles which he has been con- 
tributing to S. and S. since 1939. The new editor, who 
believes in giving all serious scholars a fair hearing, 
planted a time bomb under his own desk when he 
published on Sept 20 an article by Prof. Arthur E. 
Bestor Jr., historian at the University of Illinois, at- 
tacking the growing monopoly of teacher training by 
our schools of education. The universities themselves 
should educate teachers, Dr. Bestor wrote, instead of 
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delegating this task to departments or colleges of what 
should rightly be known as pedagogy. By last week, 
mail from the teachers’ colleges was piled high in Dr, 
Brickman’s office. The director of a school of educa- 
tion in a Western State university had organized a 


letter-of-protest campaign. The editor commented: “Al. | 


most all protesters voiced a vehement denial of Bestor’s 
right to be heard in School and Society. Shutting of 
Bestor’s avenue of expression is not the way to reply 
to his criticism.” That “educationists,” who beat the 
drum day in and day out for “education for democracy” 
and “democracy in education,” should conspire to im- 


pose “thought control” on their own respected weekly | 


is nothing short of scandalous. 


School for labor attachés 

In his blunt but friendly address to a chilly audience 
at the CIO Cleveland convention, Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell offered a novel proposal which de- 
serves the immediate consideration of both the entire 
U. S. labor movement and of college educators. He sug- 
gested setting up in some university an intensive train- 
ing program to equip union people to serve in the na- 
tion’s diplomatic corps. Noting that the Government 
had only belatedly realized the importance of foreign 
labor movements in the world struggle for freedom, 
Mr. Mitchell hailed the work of the labor attachés now 
to be found in most U. S. embassies. He felt, however, 
that their work could and must be vastly improved. 
In an apparent reference to the academic backgrounds 
of most of these men, the Secretary acutely observed 
that while the “universal language” of labor can prob- 
ably be learned from books, “the accents of experience 
are needed to make that language come alive.” This 
means that if our labor attachés are to have the great- 
est possible influence on foreign unions, they ought 
themselves to come from within the union movement. 
However rich in native talent and successful in their 
union careers, most U. S. labor leaders need something 
more than a week’s briefing in Washington to prepare 
them for diplomatic service. They need that intensive 
training which Mr. Mitchell’s proposed foreign labor 
institute would furnish. By acting on his friendly sug- 
gestion, the U. S. labor movement and college authori- 
ties can further enhance the already great and pioneer- 
ing contribution of American labor to the success of 
U. S. foreign policy. 


Vast growth of “fringe” benefits 

During the boom year of 1929 U. S. employers spent 
a whisker more than $450 million on employe benefit 
plans. Last year they paid for this purpose over six- 
teen times that sum—$8 billion. The difference between 
those two figures measures the sweep of the social 
revolution that started in 1936 with the first payments 
for unemployment insurance, gathered speed during 
the war and postwar years and is still rolling on at a 
respectable, if somewhat reduced, rate. Here is a rough 
breakdown of employer contributions to the well-being 
and security of their workers in 1952: 
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Unemployment insurance .......... $1.65 billion 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance . .$2.10 billion 
Private pensions and welfare funds . . $3.43 billion 
Other employe benefits ............ $ .86 billion 


The initial impulse toward “fringe” benefits—called 
“fringe” because they are over and above wages— 
came from the Federal Government with the passage 
of the Social Security Act of 1935. Following that law, 
and possibly as a partial consequence of it, private 
benefits slumped until the war years. Then, to offset 
the wartime freeze on wages, the unions launched a 
drive for paid vacations, group life insurance and pre- 
paid medical care. The success of this effort may be 
indicated by citing a single item from the Mar. 18 issue 
of Life Insurance News Data: at the beginning of this 
year, 40 per cent of the nation’s work-force—about 26 
million employes—had group life insurance totaling 
nearly $63 billion. These past few years the emphasis 
has been on private pensions to supplement benefits 
under OASI. Not only do workers today have higher 
real wages than during the dismal ’thirties; they also 
have a measure of protection against the hazards of life 
that to the workers of those days would have seemed 
utopian. 


Mr. Nixon on rearming Japan 

The tactful approach of Vice President Nixon to- 
ward the problem of rearming Japan may yet prove to 
be the undoing of strong Japanese opposition to any 
such move. During the course of his recent visit to 
Tokyo, instead of bluntly demanding that Japan re- 
build her armed forces, as Sen. William F. Knowland 
had done several weeks previously, Mr. Nixon frankly 
admitted that we had made a mistake in imposing de- 
militarization in 1946. “The United States did make a 
mistake,” said the Vice President, “because we mis- 
judged the intentions of the Soviet Union. The threat 
has grown so great that we must change our hopes 
and opinions of 1946.” Besides making it easier for 
Japan to disavow a policy she herself once agreed to as 
necessary, Mr. Nixon’s comment had one other excel- 
lent feature. It focused attention on the part our mis- 
guided judgment had played in the shaping of Far 
Eastern policy since the war. From the way we kept 
the Japanese disarmed during the occupation and in- 
sisted on disarmament as a provision in its constitution, 
we gave the impression that our former enemy rather 
than the USSR and Red China would be the great 
danger to peace in the Orient. Now Japan has no way 
of defending herself. She has not even had enough 
coastal patrol boats to cope with smuggling and piracy 
in her home waters. The police force, completely de- 
centralized and reduced to 93,000 men, experienced 
trouble in maintaining law and order. Since blame for 
mistakes in our Far Eastern policy has been showered 
on certain unpopular officials formerly in the State 
Department and the Pentagon, it is only fair to recog- 
nize that some of them were shared by SCAP. Hence 
Mr. Nixon’s restraint in not trying to apportion blame 
was statesmanlike. 


Gouzenko fracas 

When Igor Gouzenko, ex-Russian Embassy code 
clerk in Ottawa, told a Chicago Tribune reporter he 
would be “glad to talk” with Senator McCarthy or 
Senator Jenner, he set off a spate of editorial charge 
and counter-charge which some people think more 
than canceled the effects of President Eisenhower’s re- 
cent goodwill visit to Ottawa. When Canada turned 
down the first Jenner committee request for an offi- 
cial interview with Gouzenko, rumors began to float 
around on this side of the border that Lester B. Pear- 
son, Canada’s Secretary for External Affairs, himself 
had something to hide. Some Canadians felt that 
whether or not the rumors of a Canadian cover-up 
have any foundation, they would prefer to do their own 
spy-probing and in their own way. That way is by a 
Royal Commission, a nonpartisan body of representa- 
tive citizens, appointed by the Government for an 
ad hoc investigative purpose. It may require testimony 
under oath, subpoena witnesses and hold open or 
secret sessions, depending on its terms of reference. 
The sessions of a Royal Commission are never looked 
upon as a sounding board for informing the public 
The public is informed by the report, often lengthy, 
issued at the end of the commission’s deliberations. 
The report itself may set off the fireworks of a debate 
in Parliament. The American approach is more along 
the lines of a robust free-for-all from the beginning, 
which stresses the right of the people’s representatives 
to have their say more directly and of the people to be 
kept informed. They don’t delegate their investigating 
power; they use it themselves. Two different outlooks 
on investigations are in conflict. Though Canada 
agreed on Nov. 24 to let U. S. investigators see Mr. 
Gouzenko, this difference will remain a factor in 
cooperative anti-espionage efforts. 


Monkey business at Pilidown 

In the Pleistocene epoch a primitive wayfarer died 
in what is now Sussex in southern England. But his 
career was not over. Parts of his skull turned up in 1911 
in a gravel pit near Piltdown. Later other bits of skull, 
some teeth and a part of a jawbone were unearthed in 
the same area. Sir Arthur Keith, famed British paleon- 
tologist, busied himself for five years studying and piec- 
ing the remnants together. Finally the Dawn Man, with 
an impressive pedigree of 500,000 years standing, made 
his bow to the world, in the front rank of fossilized 
notability, along with the Java Man and the Pekin 
Man, his juniors by a couple of hundred thousand 
years. Now it appears that the Dawn Man is a shame- 
less impostor, parading the jaw of an ape and claim- 
ing about 450,000 years of existence too many. Testing 
in a chemistry lab provided evidence that has proved 
extremely embarrassing to those learned men who 
were taken in by the colossal fraud. Some people are 
now wondering whether the sensational exposé of the 
Piltdown hoax will lead to a discrediting of science and 
scientists. Actually, in the overall picture, scientists 
show up quite well. Writings about the Piltdown find 
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have almost always recorded the reserves of some not- 
able scholars as to its genuinity. Even those who ac- 
cepted it were accepting a fact that did not readily fit 
into their pattern of evolutionary theory, for the skull 
was a curious combination of modern and primitive 
elements. The scientists had, moreover, the courage 
and integrity to track down and expose the fraud. 


Internal Revenue cleanup 

Despite the du Pont empire, Delaware seldom makes 
headlines. If Sen. John J. Williams is typical, perhaps 
its citizens put little stock in them. That is no reason 
for withholding tribute from a man whose quiet de- 
termination over a period of three years uncovered 
considerable wrongdoing in the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The Senator recently made public a summary 
of the results the bureau had prepared: 214 indict- 
ments for 16 types of offenses, terminating in 101 con- 
victions. The indicted were equally divided between 
BIT employes and outsiders. Without claiming that 
“everything is rosy” in the bureau today, Mr. Williams 
said he thought it “should be given credit” for the 
house-cleaning. The Senator’s watch-dogging is the 
kind of unsensationalized public service that bolsters 
confidence in our democracy. Given Federal tax col- 
lections running to over $60 billion yearly, such 
vigilance is obviously essential, without a let-up. 


DW accuses the “Fighting Irish” 

The stalemate outcome of the uprising of Iowa peas- 
ants in Rockne Memorial Stadium at Notre Dame on 
Nov. 21 had much more serious implications for their 
Fascist oppressors than the 14-14 final score revealed. 
As the N. Y. Daily Worker for Nov. 24 courageously 
pointed out, the hated bourgeois reactionaries averted 
defeat only by resorting to their notorious capitalistic 
chicanery. The class struggle (which only self-blinded 
victims of bourgeois propaganda were so deluded as 
to view as a “classy struggle”) would have stood at 
7-0 in favor of the peasants when the contestants re- 
tired in midcareer to their respective barracks—except 
that the fiendish oppressors viciously knocked the ball 
out of bounds and even feigned an injury to gain extra 
time for their Fascist assault. They resorted to the 
same chicanery seconds before their iniquitous part- 
ners in capitalist corruption, the so-called “officials,” 
called the grossly unfair spectacle to a final halt. As 
even the bought press admitted, Gauleiter F. Leahy 
had obviously secretly schooled his Greenshirts in this 
trickery. In the USSR, he and his infamous barbarians 
would not have been allowed to freshen their coddled 
bodies in showers built by the sweat of exploited 
workers. They would have been submitted to the kind 
of ideological cleansing they really need, “brain- 
washing,” and made to confess in public their crimes 
against the downtrodden Iowa peasants. All honor to 
the latter, who refused to admit defeat and, limping 
away from the unfair farce, bravely chanted the im- 
mortal challenge of the heroes of Leningrad: “Wait 
till next year!” 
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WIRETAPS: LET’S HEAR BOTH SIDES 

One of the many repercussions of the Harry Dexter 
White revelations will be a renewed drive to have Con- 
gress legalize the use of wiretap evidence by the De- 
partment of Justice in Federal courts. Since 1934 evi- 
dence obtained by “listening in” has been inadmissible 
in Federal trials. 

The history of this question and the legal tangles in- 
volved make quite a story, dating from World War I 
“spy raids.” Federal agents also tapped phones of 
violators of the Volstead Act. The defendants in the 
standout Olmstead case in 1928 objected that wire- 
tapping infringed upon their constitutional right “to be 
secure .. . against unreasonable searches and seizures” 
(Amendment IV) and against being “compelled in 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself” 
(Amendment V). In a 5-4 decision, the Supreme Court 
found that wiretaps involved “no searching” and “no 
seizure,’ and that nobody had “compelled” the de- 
fendants to talk about their illegal avocation over the 
phone. Four justices vigorously dissented: two liberals 
(Holmes and Brandeis), one moderate (Stone) and 
one arch-conservative (Butler). 

The question of a statutory roadblock to this prac- 
tice became decisive only after Congress passed the 
Federal Communications Act in 1934. This prohibited 
interception of communications and the divulging or 
publishing of anything about such messages against 
the sender’s will. 

In cases reaching the Supreme Court in 1937-39, 
therefore, it ruled that no Federal court could admit 
evidence obtained by a method Congress had declared 
illegal. In a couple of 1942 cases, the court declared 
that third parties, however, were not protected. 

One of the oddities of the present state of the law 
is that N. Y. State has admitted wiretap evidence since 
1938. Other States do the same. Last year the Supreme 
Court decided that Congress in 1934 had not clearly 
declared such State practices illegal. 

Another oddity is that, because it does not intercept 
and publish telephone conversations, the Department 
of Justice authorizes its agents, including the FBI, to 
tap phones. When it takes a case to court wherein some 
evidence was tapped, things get complex. This hap- 
pened in the Judith Coplon espionage case. 

Unquestionably there will be considerable support 
for congressional action to revise the 1934 law so as to 
allow the Attorney General to use wiretap evidence 
where the national security is involved. Mr. Brownell 
submitted such a bill last May. The White case, which 
failed of indictment partly, it seems, because of the 
anti-wiretap rule, will strengthen Mr. Brownell’s posi- 
tion. 

On the other hand, so conservative a periodical as 
the Wall Street Journal opposes any further invasion of 
what Justice Brandeis called “the right of privacy.’ 
As things stand, the question is not whether wiretap- 
ping should be allowed—it is—but whether wiretap 
evidence should be admissible in Federal courts. This 
issue calls for a full discussion. R. C. H. 
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UNDERSCORINGS 











On December 7, the U. S. Supreme Court will a second 
time hear oral arguments on five civil-rights cases 
which will probably rank among the most important 
it has ever considered. They all concern Negroes. They 
all concern segregation in the public schools. Three of 
them have been brought on appeal by Negroes in 
Kansas, Virginia and South Carolina; one of them is 
from the State of Delaware on appeal from its own 
Supreme Court; the fifth is a Federal case, involving 
the dual school system in Washington. 

All of them revolve more or less around the XIVth 
Amendment to the U. S. Constitution, which says in 
part: “No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 

. of the United States; ... nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws” (sect. 





1). The amendment was adopted specifically to pro- 
tect Negroes. 

In all five cases it is argued that since the public 
schools are agencies of State government, all laws en- 
forcing dual racial school systems are violations of 
the Amendment. But the matter is complicated by a 
decision in the Plessy case (1896), written by Justice 
Henry Billings Brown, in which the “separate-but- 
equal” doctrine was launched. This meant that segre- 
gation in public facilities was allowed, provided they 
were equal for both races. 

It is now claimed that this doctrine has failed in 
practice, that where there is segregation there is no 
equality, that segregation is in fact discrimination. In 
other words, the doctrine should be reworded: “If 
separate, not equal.” 

The court has already decided the issue in three 
cases in higher education, not on the basis of doctrine 
but of fact: Negro students did not receive equal in- 
struction. Now it has come down to the elementary 
schools. 

In its last session the court put off decision, and in- 
stead addressed five questions to interested parties, 
including the Department of Justice. These boil down 
to three: 1) did the 39th Congress intend to include 
public schools in the Amendment? 2) has this court 
the power to forbid segregation? and 3) if so, how may 
it enforce its decision? This last problem seemed to 
worry the court most. 

The facts are not hard to establish. Here in the Dis- 
trict, Negro school children outnumber whites nearly 
60-40, yet a recent report showed a deficiency of 188 
teachers for Negroes, a surplus of 65 for whites; white 
schools with half-empty classrooms, black schools run- 
hing on part-time; Negro schools woefully unequipped, 
etc. Will the court merely order the Congress to pro- 
Vide equal facilities? If so, what then? 

WitFrw Parsons 





The Gibson Art Company of Cincinnati, one of the 
nation’s leading card manufacturers, reports that reli- 
gious cards account for 18 per cent of its 1953 output 
of Christmas cards, according to a Nov. 20 NC dis- 
patch. William C. Dresman, vice president of the com- 
pany, noting that last year’s ratio was 14 per cent and 
that of five years ago about 10 per cent, predicted a 
continued increase in the demand for religious Christ- 
mas cards, 

~ College librarians throughout the country will find 
practical aid in the recently published catalog of the 
Lamont Library at Harvard College (Harvard Univ. 
Press. 562p. $7.50), by Philip J. McNiff and assistants. 
The library selections provide a good general collec- 
tion of books to serve the needs of college students at 
Harvard and elsewhere. 

p> Friends of the late Rose J. McHugh, a social-work 
specialist profoundly interested in the problems of the 
aging and in the professional education of social 
workers, have decided to create a “Rose J. McHugh 
Memorial Book Collection.” They plan to donate a 
collection of books on the aging to the two schools of 
social work in Washington, D. C.—the National Catho- 
lic School of Social Service and the Howard University 
School of Social Work. Donations should be made 
payable to the Kerby Foundation, Rose J. McHugh 
Memorial Book Collection, and sent to John A. Reilly, 
President, Second National Bank, 1333 G Street, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 

> Grailville, training center for women in the lay 
apostolate at Loveland, Ohio, is opening a new School 
of Liturgical Music on Jan. 8, 1954. The one-year 
course, directed to the formation of competent choir 
directors, will include lectures, workshops and practice 
in liturgy, Gregorian chant, choral technique, choir 
direction and polyphony. For information write Miss 
Francine Weeks, Grailville. 

B® The American Catholic Sociological Society will 
hold its 15th annual convention Dec. 28-30 at St. John 
College, Cleveland. Topics discussed will be Popula- 
tion Problems, Migration and Cultural Assimilation, 
Social Problems of the Church in Europe and America 
. . . The New York Guild of Catholic Lawyers (51 
Chambers St., New York 7) will hold its first annual 
Conference on the Natural Law Dec. 5 at the audi- 
torium of the Bar of the City of New York. 

B® The Catholic Laymen’s Union of New York, 
founded by a group of Negro business and professional 
men in 1928, celebrated its 25th anniversary on Nov. 
15. The union was a leader in the Catholic interracial 
council movement. At a Communion breakfast, Rev. 
John LaFarge, S.J., the union’s chaplain, extended 
“deep and affectionate greetings” on behalf of His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. C. K. 
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Dr. Mackay insults 
American Catholics 


Catholics who read the letter on communism of the 
General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., embracing 2.5 of the 3.5 million American 
Presbyterians, must have been angered by the insult 
the author deliberately hurled at them. The author 
of the letter was Rev. Dr. John A. Mackay, moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church and president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. Deploring the condemna- 
tion of people on the “uncorroborated word” of former 
Communists, the letter says: “Many of these witnesses 
have done no more, as we know, than transfer their 
allegiance from one authoritarian system to another.” 

The reference is unmistakable. Dr. Mackay is point- 
ing an accusing finger at Elizabeth Bentley and Louis 
F. Budenz, both of whom abandoned communism for 
Catholicism and have testified against their former as- 
sociates. He belittled their testimony (which has been 
corroborated in public hearings) because they al- 
legedly cannot speak their minds freely and honestly. 

This type of insult is especially exasperating to Cath- 
olics because it springs from inexcusable ignorance of 
the Church. Any educated person, let alone a Prince- 
ton divine, should know better. 

If “authoritarianism” has any definitive meaning, it 
signifies the blind, coerced acceptance of truth on the 
“authority” of some man or group of men. The fanat- 
ical Nazi who, abdicating his freedom to judge, un- 
questioningly followed Hitler, and the Communist 
who adheres unswervingly to a line laid down in the 
Kremlin, exemplify the intellectual slavery of political 
authoritarianism. They have surrendered their God- 
given reason to a purely man-made authority. 

The religious faith of Catholics is entirely different. 
When they accept as absolute truths such dogmas as 
the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Resurrection of 
Christ, they do so, not on human authority, but on the 
authority of God. They accept the Church as an in- 
fallible teacher of faith and morals only because they 
believe that God, in the person of Jesus Christ, estab- 
lished it to hand down without error the truths He 
committed to His apostles. 

Only those who deny that God can and did speak 
directly to man, and that He can and did establish an 
institution to transmit His doctrine unchanged, and 
that this institution can be and is known by devout in- 
quirers will see in the Catholic’s acceptance of dogmas 
any limitation on true human freedom. The same is 
true of devout Protestants who accept without hesita- 
tion whatever they sincerely believe, on the authority 
of Holy Scripture, to be the Word of God. 

Furthermore, the truths which Catholics are obliged 
to believe on God’s word, as taught by the Church, are 
limited in number and very carefully specified. They 
leave an enormous field for human liberty. If Dr. Mac- 
kay and his fellow moderators had not wilfully closed 
their eyes to what Catholics are saying in print on the 
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great issues of the day, they would not have dissem- 
inated this current Protestant myth about Catholic 
“authoritarianism.” 


For if there is one characteristic of the world-wide | 


Catholic press it is its wide diversity of opinion on all 
subjects except such as, pertaining to faith and morals, 
are specifically taught as demanding acceptance. It 
should be noted that in the field of faith and morals 
itself a vast array of questions are openly debated, 





sometimes very sharply, among Catholic scholars. 
To see how ample is the field of free opinion in the 
Church, one has only to make the most cursory exam- 
ination of the Brooklyn Tablet and the Indiana Catho. 
lic and Record, for example— not to speak of innumer-. 


able other Catholic publications, including those de. | 


voted to philosophical and theological questions. 

Two recent expressions of opinion in the Catholic 
press illustrate the latitude Catholics enjoy in dis- 
cussing public affairs. One is the column by Donald 
McDonald in the Davenport Catholic Messenger for 
Nov. 19 on “That Debate on Church-State Issue.” 
The author reminds his readers of the interesting fact 
that this debate is not only between Catholics and 
non-Catholics, but “between Catholics themselves.” 
He cites examples of differences of opinion not only 
among Catholic journalists but among Catholic the. 
ologians—both in print. He quotes the address Pope 
Pius XII delivered to a group of Catholic journalists 
in Rome several years ago in which the Holy Father, 
speaking about “public opinion within the bosom of 
the Church” with respect to “matters left to free dis- 
cussion,” said its existence “can surprise only those 
who do not know the Church or know her only poorly.’ 

The other item was an editorial in last month’s issue 
of Work, the official organ of Chicago’s vibrant Catho- 
lic Labor Alliance. Noting that Louis Budenz, writing 
in the November Catholic Digest, had linked Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action with the Communist party, 
Work castigated Mr. Budenz for what it called “gutter 
journalism.” It stanchly defended ADA’s anti-com- 
munism and insisted that, whether justified or not in 
its criticism of Senator McCarthy, this liberal group 
had the right to oppose him without being “red: | 
labeled.” No doubt many Catholics agree with Mr. 
Budenz in his appraisal. A great many others disagree 
with him. Let Dr. Mackay give us an example of this 
wide divergence of opinion in the Communist press. 

On Nov. 21 Dr. Mackay declared that the supreme 
goals of education were “the generation of love” and 
the achievement of “a spirit of brotherhood.” Does 
that include or exclude “toward Catholics”? 
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Reaffirming man’s dignity 

The challenge Christianity faces in today’s world 
closely resembles the one it faced when the Church 
first emerged as a social institution. The earliest Chris- 
tian apologists opposed not only a debased conception 
of God but also a debased evaluation of man. 

The world today by reverting to paganism in the 
form of secularism, naturalism and Marxist materialism 
has again degraded the very idea of the human person. 
It is as champions of the Christian idea of “The Dignity 
of Man” that our hierarchy have issued their 1953 
statement. 

The crudest attack on personality comes from the 
deification of the flesh, which has its own “liturgy of 
advertisement, entertainment and literature.” The 
Church accords immense honor to the body. 


She affirms that it was originally created by God; 
in one instance actually assumed by Him; in every 
instance meant to be on earth His special temple, 
and destined eventually to rejoin the soul in His 
beatific Presence. 
The body is not man’s highest good; indeed, the “un- 
disciplined body is notoriously bad.” 

Other attacks on human dignity flow from miscon- 
ceptions about society, liberty, economics, labor and 
education. As regards society, the Christian view is 
opposed both to individualism, which gives one the 
right to ignore society, and to dictatorship, which gives 
the government the right to ignore the person. The 
bishops censured both unrestrained capitalism, which 
divorces property rights from social use, and com- 
munism, which “hits wide of the mark by considering 
social use apart from personal rights.” 

The true liberty of man has its roots in his spiritual 
nature. It does not come “essentially from improved 
conditions of living ... but is rather the spring out of 
which better conditions must flow.” 

In a splendid treatment of the dignity of labor the 
statement stressed its social character. Labor is a basis 
of human solidarity, an act of natural charity by which 
aman “helps create utility for others and thus promotes 
the happiness of his fellow men.” 

Education must inculcate a religious and moral out- 
look. Otherwise it will spread a set of materialistic 
values. “There is no word for dignity in the vocabulary 
of materialism.” 

If we forget our origin and destiny in God, then we 
will never know our own value and dignity. By return- 
ing to God we regain our place of honor as persons. 

The Bishops’ statement really points up a deep in- 
consistency in American culture. The philosophy of 
man underlying much of American teaching and writ- 
ing is a hodgepodge of scientism drawn from empiri- 
cal psychology and anthropology, overflowing into 
history, literature and social sciences. Yet our bills of 
tights and many of our social and political ideals rest 
on a much sounder and older concept of human dig- 
nity. It is high time we set about resolving this confus- 
ing inconsistency. 


Report on Latin America 


With major crises in Europe and Asia, Latin America 
gets crowded out of the headlines except when bursts 
of ultra-nationalism threaten some U. S. interest. The 
unfortunate result is that we are coming to think of 
our neighbors to the South only as troublemakers. 
Argentina attacks the American press; Communists . 
stir up revolt against British rule in Guiana; Guatemala 
after threats of expropriation drives a hard bargain 
with United Fruit; Costa Rica complains that the high 
standard of living in the United States is enjoyed partly 
at its expense because of low prices paid for Costa 
Rican coffee and high prices exacted for U. S. exports. 

While these complaints are made (partly with justi- 
fication) and the trouble spots are there, they blot out 
the many mutual interests we have with our Latin- 
American friends and the immense gains we can and 
do enjoy from an interchange of cultures. 

In his recent report, following upon a summer in 
South America, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, brother of the 
President, chooses to emphasize the positive side. This 
leads him to recommend a policy of “distinguishing be- 
tween actions and policies which are wholly within the 
jurisdiction of a single nation and those . . . which 
impinge upon our welfare and the welfare of the 
community of nations.” His report rebuffs only the 
communism rampant in several Latin-American states 
but ignores the dictatorships. 

Turning to the economic foundations of a prosperous 
continent, Dr. Eisenhower is more open in his criticism. 
Several of the republics, he observes, lean to economic 
nationalism. This brings them to flout economic reali- 
ties, to attack private enterprise and indulge in a policy 
of “creeping expropriation” of foreign capital. They 
make an overestimation of our own economic capacity 
to give aid and an underestimation of the sacrifices 
already made by this country. They fail to realize that 
Latin-American sellers are in fact better off relatively 
to us, since prices of their exports to the United States 
have risen far faster than prices of imports from the 
United States. 

A second kind of bad economics is a too fast pace of 
industrialization, often at the expense of needed foods 
and fibers and fundamental services. A better balance 
would be achieved if they would allow the relatively 
free forces of market to operate. Finally, there is wide 
unwillingness to cope with inflationary forces or to 
work for realistic rates of exchange. 

Pursuing his analysis of economic factors hindering 
better relations, Dr. Eisenhower bluntly warns that 
the foreign capital Latin America seeks will be forth- 
coming only if reasonable attractions are provided. 
These will include political and economic stability, 
reasonable profit to private investors with the right to 
return their earnings to the United States. He goes 
further to say that U. S. public funds will be available 
only where such assurances are provided private 
business. 

Such talk may sound like high-minded, if not arro- 
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gant, lecturing. Moreover, the report says little about 
the bad spots in the U. S. business record in the lands 
to the south. Neither does it acknowledge that eco- 
nomic as well as political considerations warrant 
certain deviations from the normal economics of inter- 
national trade. Finally, more weight needs to be given 
to the hurt that “occupation by capital” occasions to 
national aspirations and dignity. By its very size alone 
United Fruit dominates little Costa Rica. 

But with these reservations, Dr. Eisenhower’s analy- 
sis makes sense. That being so, it would hurt rather 
than help to be other than candid. Moreover, his re- 
port outlines reciprocal U. S. obligations, especially 
by way of stable tariff policies. And he recommends 
expansion of Point Four assistance, continuance “on a 
substantial scale” of public loans where private are 
unavailable, and making grants of food “in very spe- 
cial circumstances.” There is much in this report to 
ensure peaceful progress for the Americas. 


Bermuda at last 


According to a White House communiqué of Novem- 
ber 17 “various matters of common concern” to France, 
Great Britain and the United States will be discussed 
during the top-level conference in Bermuda December 
4-8. The matter of most concern, of course, is the 
master question: what adjustments should be made in 
the policy of the West in view of Russia’s refusal to 
negotiate on Germany and Austria unless the Western 
alliance is liquidated? 


On the supposition that the Allies decide to build up 


their strength while keeping the door open for ne- 
gotiation, the differences dividing them must be 
composed. Most divisive has been the difference of 
opinion on Far Eastern policy, notably with respect to 
relations with India and Communist China. It has been 
reported from London that Sir Winston will insist 
that the Far East have priority at Bermuda, a position 
French Premier Laniel might support in order to 
emphasize France’s role in Indo-China and to draw 
attention from the French filibuster against the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. 

It is unlikely, however, that President Eisenhower 
will be diverted from his determination to complete 
the defenses of Western Europe. This demands, first 
of all, a new look at NATO, in preparation for the 
meeting of its Council in Paris on December 14. It is 
reported that some of the smaller members still com- 
plain that they cannot meet their force goals without 
jeopardizing their economies. 

Of primary concern is the problem of finding a per- 
manent status for Western Germany. After ducking the 
question for two years, the French Assembly finally 
faced up to it in a debate which began November 16 
and was dramatically interrupted November 20 by the 
collapse of Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, in the 
midst of a far from impassioned appeal for ratification 
of the treaty incorporating 12 German divisions in a 
six-nation European army. In the part of his speech 
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read for him, M. Bidault evidenced even less concern 
over a settlement of the Saar question, considered in 
France as a prerequisite to acceptance of EDC. Most 
disquieting was his description of the demands he 
would make at the meeting of the six Foreign Ministers 
beginning at the Hague November 26 to discuss the 
draft constitution of a European Political Community, 
As he described them, they added up to a demand for 
nullification of the draft constitution 

M. Bidault’s present lukewarmness toward Euro. 





t 


pean unification is understandable in view of the im. | 


minence of the French Presidential elections, in which 
both he and Premier Laniel are candidates. So too is his 
assurance to the Assembly that he will demand at Ber. 
muda “precise assurances” that both Great Britain and 
the United States will maintain forces alongside EDC. 

By December 4, the Prime Minister and the Presi- 
dent will know: 1) the result of the Assembly debate 
on foreign policy; 2) the result of M. Bidault’s dé. 
marche at the Hague conference; 3) the result of his 
conferences with Chancellor Adenauer on the Saar 
during the same conference. We fear they will be 
disappointed. 

It has been said repeatedly that MM. Laniel and 
Bidault will represent at Bermuda a “caretaker” Gov- 
ernment powerless to make commitments. Whoever 
represents France at Bermuda should be informed, 
for the benefit of the French electorate, that France’s 
last safeguard against a militarist Germany and an 
imperialist Russia is the selection of a Government 
that can be counted on to ratify EDC early in 1954. 


Janet Jagan of Guiana 


An interesting sidelight is thrown on the attempted 
Communist coup in British Guiana (described by 
Andrew Boyle on pp. 261-63 of this issue) by an arti- 
cle on Mrs. Janet Jagan in the London Catholic Herald 
for October 20. 

The author is F. A. Fulford, Catholic Guianese 
journalist, who has known Mrs. Jagan since she first 
arrived in Guiana eight years ago, a “winning, let-me- 
do-good-to-all young person . . . possessing potentiali- 
ties for sound welfare work . . .”—a far cry indeed from 
the “embittered woman” she is today. White, Chicago- 
born Mrs. Jagan, having married dark-skinned Dr. 
Jagan (of East Indian ancestry) found herself ostra- 
cised by Guiana’s white colony. 

Mrs. Jagan was revolted by the sight of thousands 
of people living “in conditions of utter misery and 
poverty quite unbelievable,” and took the Communist 
way to a remedy. “No one took Janet in hand,” said 
Mr. Fulford. “Her ultimate goal was good. Her way 
there was not.” Even Catholics, who are mostly white, 
failed to approach her with a view to enlisting her 
“undoubted talents.” 

Perhaps even eight years ago Mrs. Jagan was in- 
eluctably headed for communism. Or perhaps the 
tragedy occurred when no one opened before her 2 
better alternative. 
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Red threat 
in British Guiana 


Andrew Boyle 





Because OFFICIAL EPITAPHS on sensational 
political events tend to contain political half-truths, 
it is only reasonable to expect that Americans should 
be suspicious of the British Colonial Office version of 
the recent Red conspiracy in British Guiana. The Gov- 
ernment White Paper on the subject did indeed go 
into circumstantiai detail. It showed convincingly 
enough that the “Guiana incident” in October had all 
the makings of a Communist plot to subvert the six- 
months-old constitution and create an ill-disguised 
Marxist state, inside the British Commonwealth and 
on the American Continent. 

What it did not attempt to show was the record of 
official apathy, neglect and lack of human insight in 
the highest quarters which slowly led up to the sudden 
crisis. For that reason, it would be as well to consider 
additional evidence brought to Britain by the Guianese 
political opponents of ex-Prime Minister Cheddi Jagan, 
his Chicago-born Communist wife and other ring- 
leaders of the People’s Progressive party in the colony. 
It will help put the whole problem in truer perspective. 

Five of these opposition delegates flew to London, 
at their own expense, on the heels of Dr. Jagan and 
his former Education Minister, Linden Burnham. The 
very fact of their coming hinted at something like 
nervous distrust of British interest in, and awareness 
of, the real causes of unrest in this colony, which covers 
an area of coastline and hinterland nearly the size of 
Minnesota within striking distance of the Panama 
Canal. 

I was able to meet and hear the first-hand views of 
members of the delegation. They were anxious pri- 
marily to offset the special pleading of Dr. Jagan and 
Mr. Burnham, who hoped to win Socialist support and 
thus threw the British Government's handling of the 
crisis into the arena of domestic party politics. That 
Jagan and Burnham failed in their quest, while their 
anti-Red opponents succeeded, would be unimportant 
but for one crucial point: the five delegates, among 
them, also exposed some of the factors conveniently 
ignored by officialdom which enabled local commu- 
nism to take root and thrive. 

Let me introduce for a start John Fernandes, a fairly 
well-to-do shipping and timber merchant, a fine Catho- 
lic, a family man with twelve grown-up children, whose 
ancestors settled in British Guiana after leaving Portu- 
gal a century and a quarter ago. Mr. Fernandes is no 
career politician, nor did he fall into politics by acci- 
dent. He told me that the decision to stand for the old 
Legislative Council in 1947 was, for him, “a matter of 


duty.” 


The British Government had to take a retrograde 
step in its colonial policy when on Oct. 7 it sus- 
pended the self-governing constitution it had granted 
to British Guiana, which had come into effect only 
last April. Mr. Boyle of the London Catholic Herald 
shows that the British fear of a Communist coup 
was well-founded, but also brings out the under- 
lying causes, which did not appear in the official 
British reports and still remain a potential threat. 


Six years ago he had foreseen a trend of events which 
was ended peremptorily in October by a show of force 
and the use of “gunboat diplomacy.” Mr. Fernandes 
entered the colony’s pre-constitution Parliament be- 
cause he felt that there he could pull more weight 
against the handful of Communists, whose influence 
was already marked. “The turning point came,” he said, 


when Mrs. Janet Jagan in 1947 announced her in- 
tention of standing for Parliament in the north- 
west constituency of Georgetown, the capital. I 
knew her as the brains behind the Marxists, a 
dangerous, embittered woman who was the real 
driving force and might become the power be- 
hind the throne. I opposed her—and I won. 
But Mr. Fernandes found it difficult to get people to 
listen to his warnings after the election. The Governor 
and his advisers, presumably acting on the brief of the 
Colonial Office in London, did all they could to en- 
courage the development of Guianese political parties, 
regardless of their aims and outlook. At that period the 
British Government—the first Socialist Administration 
in history with a big popular mandate—was intent on 
“liberating the colonies” by speeding up the processes 
leading to self-government. On paper it was a laudable 
policy. In hard fact it was a dangerous policy, for it 
implied that universal suffrage was the panacea for 
all colonial ills—racial, economic and political. And in 
British Guiana it played into the hands of a small but 
developing Communist party spawned out of local 
racial and economic ills. 
Mr. Fernandes then trotted out casually a piece of 
information which, frankly, staggered me. It has since 
staggered the remote men of the Colonial Office. 


Most of our leading Communists learnt their 
communism in England. They went as university 
students on meagre grants from our Government. 
The British Communist party, which seems to be 
particularly well-organized in this field, lost no 
time in befriending these homesick, uncomfort- 
able young men whom nobody else bothered 
about. Fully 95 per cent of all these Guianese un- 
dergraduates in England came back home as Reds. 

In Mr. Fernandes’ opinion, the British public must 
share with the Colonial Office and its advisers in 
Guiana at least half the responsibility for the hard- 
ened Communist outlook of nearly every member of 
the recently dismissed Guianese Cabinet. While they 
were our guests, young, impressionable, inexperienced 
but with some small grievances burning inside them, 
only the British Reds raised a finger to aid them. We 
are now paying the penalty for such un-Christian 
neglect. 
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A hard core of “English university Reds,” therefore, 
formed the strong backbone of the colony’s political 
revolutionary group. Their long-term dreams were 
brought significantly closer to realization by the ideal- 
istic shortsightedness of British Prime Minister Clem- 
ent Attlee in the immediate postwar years. But their 
tactical plans did not require the generalship of a 
Janet Jagan: they virtually wrote themselves as a re- 
sult of the complacency of colonial administrators and 
white settlers. 

British Guiana has a total population of only 425,000, 
nearly one third of which is concentrated in its three 


Jesuit missionaries, nuns and Anglicans; and social 
schemes for better housing or drainage were the pet 
prerogative of amateur philanthropists and individuals 
who still preserved a social conscience. 

This background of racial antagonism, economic 
stagnation and social misery for at least half the people 
of the colony will not be found in the British Govern- 
ment’s recent White Paper. Yet this was the back- 
ground which made Janet Jagan and her associates so 
necessary. Mr. Fernandes was too near the tension and 
uncertainty of October to admit it in so many words; 
but a mutual friend, also a stanch Catholic, who was 
editor of Georgetown’s daily Chron- 








or four towns. Apart from the orig- 
inal Amerindians who live in the 
jungles to the north, east and west 
there are Negroes descended from 
the African slaves, Indians, Portu- 
guese, Chinese and British. The 
African and Indian elements are 
numerically the most powerful and 

economically the most depressed. || 
With the deep racial consciousness || 
that is endemic in all former slave- || 














icle when Mr. Fernandes was en- 
tering politics, put it even more 
emphatically: “Every Guianese and 
friend of Guiana, however opposed 
he or she may be to Janet Jagan’s 
tactics, can really say with fervor: 
Thank God in a way for Janet. She 
has at last succeeded in turning the 
eyes of the British people to that 
abandoned corner of the empire.” 

Under the imperial dispensation 











territories, they dislike each other 





almost as much as they dislike the white man. The 
color-bar is a genuine two-way switch, operating be- 
tween brown and black as automatically as between 
black and white. 

The trouble was that British administrators came 
to regard racial discrimination as a fixed law of na- 
ture, if not of God. It reinforced the silly assumptions 
of those who felt, rather than thought, that the native 
Guianese would never be fit to take on democratic 
responsibilities. It also created the kind of mentality 
which opposes basic economic reforms because they 
will be “wasted” on people deemed congenitally in- 
capable of appreciating them. 

On the other hand, business interests in the colony 
went a long way in practice toward disproving such 
reactionary sentiments. A big sugar concern like 
Bookers, for instance, found that it paid to house its 
workers decently on the plantations and to pay them 
reasonable wages. Many of the smaller family firms, 
however, grew rich quickly on cheap, underpaid labor. 
It is a regrettable fact that the Indians and the Catho- 
lic Portuguese must be lumped together in this cate- 
gory of harsh employers. The exceptions—men like 
John Fernandes—were rare. 

Now the Government in Georgetown never had 
sufficient revenue for large public-welfare schemes; 
and the Coloniai Office was too unconcerned to offer 
special grants-in-aid. British Guiana was the Cinderella 
colony where nothing ever happened. Even if Sir 
Walter Raleigh once imagined it was part of El Do- 
rado, no sane official or businessman in the twentieth 
century was going to suggest investing money in this 
desolate territory. Consequently the shanty-towns, 
where the destitute and unemployed of the colony 
barely existed, spread and festered. Medical services 
were limited; education was left almost exclusively to 
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of ancient Rome, “bread and circuses” kept the bar- 
barians reconciled to the Pax Romana. Under the aegis 
of modern Britain, “votes for all” is the prescription for 
reconciling colonial peoples to the Pax Britannica. But 
men’s minds are not appeased by the mere right to 
vote, any more than their deepest yearnings were ever 
gratified by state doles. 

The Kremlin, through its world network of Com- 
munist organizations, is out to exploit all the weakest 
links in any democratic system; and it is plain that this 
is being cleverly done in backward British colonies 
through the World Federation of Trade Unions. Where 
crying social and economic abuses exist, as in British 
Guiana, and organized trade unions also exist, the 
federation has proved its readiness and its ability to 
promote unrest. For colonial territories in America, 
Africa and Asia are often fields ripe for quick revo- 
lution. 

Fiery Lionel Luckhoo, trade-union leader, another 
member of the anti-Jagan Guianese delegation, spoke 
with some authority on this aspect of the problem. He 
was formerly a Marxist agitator and trade-union organ- 
izer in the colony’s sugar plantations. He knew that 
between April and October this year the Jagan Gov- 
ern. znt was making its maximum effort to seize con- 
trol by setting up its own puppet unions, particularly 
in the plantations. With only about fifty key men in 
the whole territory, the Jagans and their Red col- 
leagues were none the less confident of the outcome. 
Perhaps they were overconfident. They made no secret 
latterly of their intentions, tried to fulfil those inten- 
tions inside six months, and found their efforts to force 
a decision by the ultimate threat of violence and arson 
were ineffective. If the old British rulers did “too little, 
too late,” the new Marxists attempted “too much, too 


quickly.” 
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When a Royal Commission visited British Guiana in 
1950 to make recommendations for self-government, 
the local Jesuit missionaries were consulted, along with 
other representative groups. Being well-abreast of 
political developments, they warned against undue 
haste. Their warning was ignored, however, and the 
People’s Progressive party won the first free elections 
under the new self-governing Constitution by what 
one Jesuit missionary has since described as “down- 
right political bribery.” 

They promised a new, immediate era of prosperity 
and comfort, and the illiterate, downtrodden colored 
poor in the towns naturally voted for them. Men like 
Mr. Fernandes lost their seats; men like the firebrand 
Sidney King, Minister of Communications and Public 
Works, were returned with thumping majorities. And 
still the Governor and his advisers saw nothing but 
good in this falsified expression of the people’s will. 
Official concern began later—when, for example, moves 
were made to bring under state control the schools 
built by missionaries. It increased as the Government 
strove to get its hands on the trade unions. It over- 
flowed in late September when it became clear that a 
serious attempt to overthrow the constitution by force 
was imminent. 

It is extremely probable that moral and some mate- 


rial support for the abortive coup was forthcoming 
from Communist organizations in South America as 
well as in Eastern Europe. And the strategic threat to 
Panama and the security of the Americas needs no 
stressing. 

Yet the cardinal factor in the “Guiana incident” is 
that Britain created a fifth-column against herself and 
her friends by moral negligence. That was the inner 
sense of the remark made by John Carter, a third 
member of the Guianese opposition delegation: “Noth- 
ing has yet been solved. The threat remains. Unless 
Britain is prepared to invest millions in the territory, 
she might as well hand it over to the Kremlin now.” 
Before returning home John Fernandes capped that 
remark by saying to me: 


Pouring money into British Guiana won't be 
enough. You must invest your good will and trust, 
too. With the racial issue cutting across so much 
of our lives, it’s going to be a long job, demanding 
infinite patience and wisdom. But the two greatest 
social scourges that must be tackled quickly and 
without stint are unemployment and bad housing. 
Remove those two, and we shall be on the road 
to sanity and self-respect at last. 


The immediate Communist threat has been checked in 
Guiana. The ferment it sprang from is still there. 





Teaching the 
social encyclicals 





Francis Joseph Brown 





In AN ARTICLE in the April 11 America, “Lag in 
teaching the encyclicals,” Rev. William G. Downing, 
S.J., of Creighton University ably discussed the 
teaching of Quadragesimo Anno, considered as a com- 
pendium of socio-economic doctrine, in American 
Catholic liberal-arts colleges. Guided by a report of a 
committee of the Catholic Economic Association, he 
concluded that little progress had been made therein 
since he had written “QA in the classroom” for the 
September 10, 1949 issue of AMERICA. 

While in almest complete agreement with Father 
Downing’s conclusions, I feel that it is useful to add 
to them some discussion of cooperative action in the 
matter of teaching the encyclicals. To this end this 
article will 1) restate the purpose of teaching Quadra- 
gesimo Anno; 2) analyze its doctrine and that of other 
modern social encyclicals; 3) discuss faculty attitudes 
with respect to them; and 4) suggest some cooperative 
remedies. Discussion will extend to all types of Catho- 
lic undergraduate institutions. 





Dr. Brown is chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics at De Paul University, Chicago. 


PURPOSE OF TEACHING OA 


First, let us restate the purpose. Graduates of our 
higher institutions should possess a thorough knowl- 
edge of the teachings of the encyclicals and the ability 
to make and to express correct judgments therefrom. 
They should, moreover, live out these teachings in their 
future economic environments with nobility of vision 
and with courage and prudence. 

Let us not forget prudence. The graduate must be 
taught that his economic environment will often be 
brutal and hard and unreceptive. By prematurely ad- 
vancing into extremely hostile areas he not only loses 
his chance of influence but also his heart to carry on. 
He must likewise be warned that even grave difficul- 
ties are no excuse for being so “prudent” as to do 
nothing. 


TEACHINGS OF QA 


Having defined the purpose, let us now analyze the 
social encyclicals, which so often are erroneously iden- 
tified almost exclusively with some such discipline as 
sociology, economics or religion. We find that they 
are unified documents treating of modern social and 
economic conditions and of the establishment of a 
Christian social order from the standpoint of three 
great integrating disciplines: theology, philosophy and 
history. They also lean upon principles, conclusions 
and conditions pertinent to such other disciplines as 
sociology, economics, management, finance and poli- 
tics. In view of this diversified nature, we cannot but 
conclude that cooperative action among teachers is 
the only way to teach them effectively. 
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FacuLty ATTITUDES 

Have our administrators and faculties brought about 
such necessary cooperation? The answers are some- 
times not encouraging. Father Downing has indicated 
problems in the administrative area. Here we shall dis- 
cuss some in the area of the faculties, considered first 
as corporate groups and then as individuals. 

A faculty must consider that its students regard it 
not simply as individuals but also as a group. If the 
students see only a few teachers interested in the en- 
cyclicals, while the rest either ignore or discount them, 
they are inclined to regard the former as teachers of a 
strange gospel who, having somehow or other wan- 
dered mistakenly onto the reserve, are not to be 
taken any more seriously by the students than by their 
faculty colleagues. 

Inability to see that the encyclicals demand a di- 
vision of labor can lead to strange results. Sometimes a 
curious void is produced as, for example, when the 
theologians and philosophers, claiming that they are 
not social scientists, do nothing about the encyclicals, 
and the social scientists, claiming that they are not 
theologians or philosophers, do the same. 

In turning to the faculty as individuals—and here 
discussion will be limited to those in ineology, philoso- 
phy and the social sciences—we find that many, very 
many, are doing excellent work with the encyclicals, 
and that many others are either doing nothing or else 
hindering the work. Let us discuss the latter first. 

Father Downing has pointed out that many profes- 
sors do not know the encyclicals, a situation due prin- 
cipally to the fact that they were either not taught 
them or else not taught them intelligently during their 
own education. Still others teach that they do not apply 
to the United States. Those who say this are generally 
referring to certain comments on capitalism in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno and not to the principles contained 
therein. However, when students find these principles 
unpalatable, they are encouraged to discard them 
when they hear their professors reject parts they do 
not like. 

Some professors consider the acceptance of the en- 
cyclicals a matter of private judgment. In reality they 
claim the academic freedom to accept or to reject them. 
Others hold that since the encyclicals are “impractical” 
in the face of the present moral situation, we should 
soft-pedal them and teach the students “practical” 
rules to survive economically. 


SECULARISM VS. ENCYCLICALS 


But there are even more serious obstacles, and here 
discussion shall be confined principally to the field of 
economics. It is no accident that some of our eco- 
nomics departments do nothing about the encyclicals. 
It is a logical result of their acceptance of a positivistic 
science of economics completely divorced from the 
social philosophy and ethics of the encyclicals and 
heavily imbued with economic liberalism. Nor are 
other American Catholic social scientists free from 
detrimental scientific concepts. 
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Some professors, in complete contradiction of the 
encyclicals, teach economic liberalism, either directly 
as a philosophy or indirectly as part of their scientific 
apparatus. By doing so, they not only instil error into 
the minds of their students, but also nullify in whole 
or in part the efforts of colleagues teaching Catholic 
truth. If some graduates play the part of the “good 
pagan” in economic life, perhaps they are only living 
the teachings imparted in some “Catholic” classroom. 

Too many faulty social-science concepts have seeped 
in from secular sources. People who would not accept 
a line of the theology or philosophy of secular institu- 
tions sometimes absorb therefrom erroneous teachings 
and faulty emphases with respect to the social sciences, 
Frequently the men from whom such errors are re- 
ceived are famous scholars, but error is still error, 
even when brilliantly advanced by men of high intel- 
ligence and international prestige. 


POSITIVE STEPS 


Those of us now teaching the encyclicals should re- 
examine our attitude toward them, our classroom 
presentation and our approach to colleagues. We may, 
for example, see in them a cure for depression or in- 
flation rather than a blueprint for a Christian order. 
Perhaps we are up in the clouds when speaking to 
students who in economic life must face practical 
moral and scientific problems that would stagger the 
most doughty moral theologian or the most gifted 
social scientist. Maybe if some of our students walk 
away from us, it is because we have not convinced 
them that the encyclicals have meaning for modern 
life. Maybe we are teaching Catholicism in some 
classes and economic liberalism in others. 

With respect to our colleagues, we may not be offer- 
ing them a scientific appraisal of the encyclicals or of 
the significance thereof for their respective disciplines. 
Or perhaps, having been scarred a bit by earlier 
clashes with administrators or colleagues, we may be 
isolating ourselves at a time when cooperation is 
necessary. 

Actually there are many looking for assistance and 
for the opportunity to assist. Then, too, there are very 
many who perhaps have done little or nothing on the 
new documents, but who, relying on earlier ones, 
especially the Summa of Aquinas, have through the 
years intelligently taught the social philosophy of 
Thomism from which the encyclicals have sprung. 

Let us not expect easy triumphs among the students. 
There is always original sin. To have a substantial 
percentage of students accept the encyclicals is no 
small achievement, even under the best of circum- 
stances. Many students come to us with deep-rooted 
materialistic standards. Many, in constructing future 
plans, conclude that social morality is impractical in 
modern life. Such students are often inclined to reject 
the encyclicals lest their teachings become a nuisance 
to their conscience, both now and later. In this regard, 
students are often more sensitive to the example of an 
institution than to its teachings. 
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Administrators and faculty must cooperate to secure 
a wider knowledge of the encyclicals, a greater in- 
tegration of effort, a more thorough understanding of 
the purpose and a clearer fixing of responsibilities for 
its achievement. They should set up administration- 
faculty committees or faculty teams, operating on the 
departmental, interdepartmental or corporate level. 

If a special course is given in the encyclicals, it 
should be given in the freshman year for all students. 
It should stress primarily their social philosophy and 
ethics. Ideally it should be located in the Philosophy 
Department, but there is no reason why it may not 
temporarily find its home in the Economics or Soci- 
ology Department or in a special department. 

With such a course as a base of operations, an inter- 
departmental team could apportion responsibility for 
the other areas of the encyclicals, and could determine 
what each department might contribute. Perhaps such 
a team could draw up a manual of guidance based on 
its discussions, experiences and conclusions. 

No matter what the circumstances, interested per- 
sonnel should form committees to study and analyze 
this problem in their own institution. These committees 
should propose definite programs, both short-range 
and long-range, to administrators and colleagues. In 
this matter of committees, let us not overlook faculty- 
alumni groups. 

Within individual schools, in-service programs, with 
lectures and discussions, might be set up for those 
interested in further knowledge of the encyclicals. 
And certainly schools should continue and expand 
their offerings in the encyclicals, especially in the 
summer. 

Those in charge of teacher-training programs should 
consider seriously their obligations in this matter. They 
are at the source. When they move effectively, they 
can do more than anybody else to solve this problem, 
as past experience abundantly proves. 

To those faculty members who thus far have seen 
no significance in the encyclicals or at least none for 
their discipline, it is respectfully suggested that they 
reopen the question in their own mind. 

As to those many now teaching them, they should, 
of course, continue and expand present arrangements 
until more ideal ones can be worked out. But they 
should try to spell out the encyclicals more and more 
clearly every day, not only for their students and col- 
leagues, but also for the scholarly world. They should 
encourage and take the initiative in cooperative action. 
They should proceed boldly, but prudently, for this 
is no popularity contest. 

There are objections to all these programs, among 
the most serious being that some schools have become 
so fragmentized that cooperative action is almost im- 
possible to achieve. But then there are always objec- 
tions. Let us realize that cooperative action can solve 
dificulties impervious to individual assault, even the 
most prolonged and valiant. Let us continue with re- 
newed effort. This is no time to fiddle while so many 
are trying to burn Rome. 


America’s gift to 
Mary Immaculate 





Thomas J. M. Burke 





Or THE MANY GIFTS of praise and thanksgiving © 
which American Catholics will offer to Mary this com- 
ing Marian Year, one of special value will be the con- 
struction of the Upper Church of the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception at Catholic University 
in Washington, D. C. In this year commemorating 
the centenary of the definition of Mary’s Immaculate 
Conception, it is most fitting that Americans make na- 
tional tribute to their patron, Mary Immaculate. The 
construction of the shrine will be a visible sign of our 
devotion and love of Mary. . 

The most vital testimony of our love and devotion 
to Mary is to pattern our lives on her example. The 
unsuspected sacrifice and the whispered prayer are 
valuable in her eyes as in those of her Son. But all 
men feel the need of making tangible in some form 
the fidelity of their hearts. The poem, the bouquet, the 
little gift do not measure the devotion of the heart 
but help to express it. The tiniest wayside shrine of 
Brittany was born of this urge to show Mary and the 
world what lay in the builders’ hearts. 

This National Shrine is the expression of the fidelity 
of American Catholics to their patron. It will be the 
common bouquet which we as a nation offer to Mary in 
this year of celebration in her honor, a bouquet in 
stone enclosing her Son. 

At present only the lower part of the shrine is com- 
plete. The Romanesque crypt, largest in the world, was 
started September 24, 1920. The plan for such a church 
is even older. It was in 1913 that the late Bishop 
Thomas J. Shahan, then rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, started the movement to erect in 
the capital a national monument to honor the patron 
of this country. James Cardinal Gibbons, then Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, received permission for the pro- 
ject from Pius X in 1914. That same year the Pope 
made a generous donation to the work, saying he owed 
so much to Mary Immaculate that he had both the 
right and the duty to further her honor before the 
whole world. 

Benedict XV showed as much interest as his prede- 
cessor in this votive church. He wished that the work 
could be finished quickly and urged every American 
who glories in the name of Catholic to contribute more 
abundantly than usual to the collection for this church. 
As his special gift he commissioned the Vatican mosaic 
workers to copy Murillo’s painting of the Immaculate 
Conception, treasured in the Prado Museum. 

His Holiness died before his gift was finished. Pius 





Fr. Burke, S.J., is religion editor of AMERICA. 
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XI, equally interested in the shrine, presented the 
completed mosaic to the United States. At present 
housed in the crypt, it will have an honored position 
in the completed upper church. 

From the day in May, 1920 when the ten-acre site 
was blessed, the work has gone forward—slowly, be- 
cause of wars and depression, but always aided by 
special gifts of interested groups. In 1927, Catholic 
women throughout the United States bearing the name 
of Mary made a contribution of the Mary altar in the 
lower church. It is a solid 5,000-pound block of semi- 
transparent golden onyx from Algeria set on a base of 
travertine marble. 

To the upper church—to be begun this year—the 
school children of America are this month making 
their special contribution. The bishops and priests of 
the United States have pledged the main altar as their 
personal gift. 

When completed the upper church will have a total 
capacity of 6,000 persons. In the style of European 
churches, there will be no pews, leaving an unob- 
structed approach to the great sanctuary. The plans 
call for a sanctuary large enough to accommodate the 
entire hierarchy of the United States plus several 
hundred priests, and still have sufficient room for im- 
pressive ceremonies. 

Radiating from the main altar, the apse will be di- 
vided into three major semi-circular portions dedicated 
to the joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries of the 
rosary. Each apse will be further subdivided into five 


chapels, each representing a particular mystery. Alto- 
gether the upper church will have twenty-eight side 
altars. 

The facade of the church will be decorated with 
statues of those who have been specially associated in 


the history of the Church with devotion to the Mother [ 


of God. 

The dominant feature of the cruciform church will 
be the great dome, 108 feet in diameter, of decorated 
Guastavino tile vaulting. The District of Columbia 
commissioners waived the zoning restrictions on height 
in the area so that the cross of the central dome could 
be built to its planned 243 feet and the campanile, to 
the left of the facade, to 316 feet. Despite its huge size 
the church is being built completely of masonry, as 
were the ancient churches of Europe which have en- 
dured for so many centuries. 

In order to complete the shrine, the bishops of the 
United States are appealing to all to contribute the 
needed $8 million before December 8, the opening day 
of the Marian year, so that work on the superstructure 
may begin immediately. Pius XII said on November 
13 that it was with “heartfelt rejoicing” he heard of 
the intention of Americans to finish the shrine as a 
commemoration of the Marian celebration. Noting 
that all the faithful will be given an opportunity to 
demonstrate devotion to Mary by contributing to the 
erection of her National Shrine, the Holy Father said 
that he gladly imparts his special Apostolic Blessing 
to all who help in the work. 








These two sections, on fiction and bi- 
ography, are a continuation of the 
semi-annual round-up of books, the 
main section of which appeared last 
week. 





Any day now, this reviewer will prob- 
ably be called to account for his sub- 
versive activities in the literary field, 
for he has to report to you, as he did 
in the last two surveys of fiction, that 
the best books are still coming from 
abroad. There seems to have been a 
letdown among U. S. novelists ever 
since the exciting days of the hot war 
cooled, and authors don’t seem to be 
able to conjure up any theme that 
challenges their power. At least the 
American social theme doesn’t chal- 
lenge them, and the result is that 
when a good American-authored novel 
comes along these days, it is more 
than likely that it will treat a foreign 
theme. 

Two of the best novels of the year, 
for instance, are by Americans writ- 
ing of past times and far lands. Dor- 
othy James Roberts does a fine job 
in retelling the Tristan and Isolde 
legend in The Enchanted Cup (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts. $38.75) and 
Margaret Campbell Barnes comes off 
as well with The Tudor Rose (Mac- 
rae Smith. $3.50), the story of Eliza- 
beth of York, mother of Henry VIII, 


set against the background of the 
Wars of the Roses. Both are colorful, 
authentic and exciting. 

English and Continental authors 
don’t seem to feel such a restlessness; 
they seem more at home in their own 
country, whether contemporary or 
historical. Henry Treece, for example, 
writes a somber but fascinating tale 
of the British Isles in the period 33-56 
A.D. in The Dark Island (Random 
House. $3); it is full of barbaric wars, 
Druid paganism and the dawn of the 
gospel there. 

Delving into modern times, three 
English authors have come up with 
really good stories. James Hilton gives 
us a generation-upon-generation tale 
in Time and Time Again (Atlantic- 
Little Brown. $3.75), which follows 
the career of a young Englishman, 
first under the domination of a tyrant 
of a father, then as a rising diplomat, 
finally as husband and father. Phyllis 
Bentley’s The House of Moreys (Mac- 
millan. $3.50) has been compared to 
Wuthering Heights in its somber mys- 
tery story and its marvelous atmo- 
sphere of the Yorkshire moors; and 
A Stranger Here, by Robert Hen- 
riques (Viking. $3.75), is a rich and 
leisurely novel which recounts the joy 
and tragedy that come with late love 
to a simple farmer in present-day 


England. 
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FRENCH, INDIAN AND OTHER LOCALES 


Interest of American authors- 
in these two instances American by 
adoption—in foreign scenes is evident 
when the scene happens to be France. 
Edgar Maas resurrects a fascinating 
murder-mystery from the history of 
seventeenth-century France and decks 
it out in authentic costumes and cus- 
toms in A Lady at Bay (Scribner. 
$3.50), and Frances Winwar in The 
Eagle and the Rock (Harper. $3.95) 
retells the story of Napoleon in a good 
historical novel that perhaps is some- 
what too enamored of the little Cor- 
poral. 

One English author goes to France 
this season for her story and comes 
back with a fine tang of the Beaujo- 
lais wine country in her pages. Ursula 
Keir’s The Vintage (Sloane. $3.50) 
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follows in a sunny novel the round 
of the days and the seasons and the 
industrious work of the peasants. 

But when French novelists get 
down to their tasks, they seem to be 


happy to treat French themes. Three 


excellent novels are Beatrix Beck’s 
The Passionate Heart (Messner. 
$3.50), A Pathway to Heaven, by 
Henry Bordeaux (Pellegrini & Cud- 
ahy. $3), and The Mountain, by 
Henri Troyat (Simon & Schuster. 
$2.50). The first handles very del- 
icately a dangerous theme—the grow- 
ing love a young widow feels for the 
priest who has brought her back to 
religion, and the ultimate sacrifice of 
the affection. The second is a rather 
old-fashioned story of a priest who has 
to decide whether his passion for 
painting or his care of souls will come 
frst in his life. The third is a mar- 
velously compact novella with a quite 
biblical symbolism of two brothers 
and the conflicting motives that im- 
pel them to a dangerous winter moun- 
tain climb. The descriptive passages 
of the perils of the ascent are admi- 
rably tense. 

A good, if slighter, French tale is 
The Innocent Knights, by Gil Buhet 
(Viking. $3.50). It concerns the sus- 
pected theft of some bees by a school- 
boy and the consequent rallying of 
all his comrades to vindicate their 
honor. This village comedy is distin- 
guished by being neither erotic nor 
anticlerical. 

There has been a flood of novels 
from Italy in the past two years, and 
most of them have been quite on the 
glum and depressing side—following 
the Moravian vogue, no doubt. It’s 
refreshing to welcome a new novel, 
and one with a new tone, from Ignazio 
Silone. In A Handful of Blackberries 
(Harper. $3.50), the ex-Communist 
shows movingly how the peasants of 
Abruzzi resist the blandishments of 
the party line and engage in a silent 
fight to keep their land for themselves. 

The Far East has attracted the 
talent of Vern Sneider, remembered 
for The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
In A Pail of Oysters (Putnam. $3.50), 
he takes Formosa for his scene, and 
the politics between Nationalist Chi- 
nese, the Communists and the For- 
mosans as the device to tell his tale. 
Resentment at American support of 
the Nationalists crops up in the story, 
and though this may be a political 
7 the tale is warm, if a little 
sa 

Lin Yutang, though, writes about 
his own land in The Vermillion Gate 
(Day. $4.50), which is set in the late 
thirties and deals with the fate of 
star-crossed lovers during the rebel- 
lion in Moslem China. The cast is 
huge, the color vivid and the main 
theme is the impact of Western 


thought and technology on age-old 
custom. 

Other lands are well used as locale 
by native authors in the following 
books, which space will allow me only 
to mention. R. K. Narayan, whose 
The Financial Expert got such a rous- 
ing reception earlier this season, has 
followed it up with a second fine suc- 
cess, Grateful to Life and Death (both 
published by the Michigan State Col- 
lege Press at $3). Rumer Godden 
treats the racial theme with her usual 
lovely style in Kingfishers Catch Fire 
(Viking. $3.50) and Aubrey Menen 
satirizes the nationalism and super- 
patriotism of both English and Hindus 
in Dead Man in the Silver Market 
(Scribner. $3). 





Too Late the Phalarope, 
by Alan Paton 


The Enchanted Cup, 
by Dorothy James Roberts 


Tudor Rose, 
by Margaret Campbell Barnes 


Love is a Bridge, 
by Charles Bracelen Flood 


Light in the Forest, 
by Conrad Richter 


FIVE OF NOTE——; 











Israel, Greece and the Barbados 
give the background respectively to 
Ketti Shalom, by James Murdock 
(Random House. $3.50), to Zorba 
the Greek, by Nikos Kazantzakis 
(Simon & Schuster. $3.50), and to 
In the Castle of My Skin, by George 
Lamming (McGraw-Hill. $3.75). The 
first is a love story against the political 
background of the early days of Israel; 
the second is largely a study of under- 
privileged conditions of the natives; 
the third is an adventure tale of epic 
proportions. 

South Africa is our last country in 
this survey, and when we come to it 
we reach the finest novel of the year, 
Alan Paton’s Too Late the Phalarope 
(Scribner. $3.50). Like Paton’s now- 
classic Cry, the Beloved Country, it 
has as its theme racial discrimination, 
and is an impassioned, beautifully- 
written and quite unforgettable plea 
for human dignity. The same theme 
is treated, but more sensationally, in 
Blanket Boy, by Peter Lanham. It is 
based on a story told the author by a 
Basutoland chieftain, A. S. Mopeli- 
Paulus (Crowell. $3.50). 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES 


When we turn to U. S. authors who 
have tried to say something significant 
about the current scene, there is 
frankly very little to report that will 
raise a lusty cheer. A few historical 
novels seem to be of higher caliber 


than those which attempt to cope with 
the world of 1953. 

The best of the novels that try to 
come to grips with quotidian prob- 
lems is Charles Bracelen Flood’s Love 
Is a Bridge (Houghton Mifflin. $2.75). 
It is an extremely thoughtful novel, 
particularly because it is an initial at- 
tempt, of the reasons beneath the 
break-up of a slightly upper-class mar- 
riage and the eventual resolution of 
the problem through the reunion of 
husband and wife. The social satire 
is admirably done, the note of Cath- 
olicism is quite pervasive but not ob- 
trusive and, though the style may re- 
call Marquand, it is more immediate 
than nostalgic. 

Ira Wolfert’s Married Men (Simon 
& Schuster. $7.50), by contrast, is not 
so convincing, despite its 1,018 pages. 
It is a study of industrialism and its 
effect on human love and solidarity. 
The problem of production and f- 
nance, love and marriage, as means or 
end, is thoughtful, but Mr. Wolfert’s 
style is undramatic and humorless. 
Long patience on the reader’s part 
will, however, find its reward. 

There is nothing undramatic about 
The Shadows of the Images, by Wil- 
liam E. Barrett (Doubleday. $3.95). 
This study of religion and its effect on 
two marriages, of interracial relations 
and of faith and agnosticism, is vivid 
but perhaps too sensational. It is 
marred with too much philosophizing, 
but the general thesis, almost explicitly 
Catholic in tone, is praiseworthy. 

Richard Sullivan does not depend 
for his effects on anything like sen- 
sationalism. 311 Congress Court (Holt. 
$3) is an extremely simple and in- 
gratiating story of a quite ordinary 
family. It is spiced with good humor 
and is particularly notable for an al- 
most miraculous fidelity to American 
speech. Not one of Mr. Sullivan’s 
finest books, it is nevertheless a re- 
minder that he has not yet got the 
acclaim he deserves. 

Two recent novels on the Negro- 
white theme are The Narrows, by Ann 
Petry (Houghton Mifflin. $3.95), and 
Adams’ Way, by Lonnie Coleman 
(Dutton. $3). The first deals in terms 
of romantic love with the problem of 
intermarriage. It is a turbulent and 
tragic story but Mrs. Petry’s keen ob- 
servations on racial tensions makes up 
for the rather melodramatic tone. The 
second book recounts the efforts of an 
elderly Southern bachelor to educate 
an outcast young colored girl. Affec- 
tion develops in something of the 
Pygmalion manner but the solution is 
achieved by a dea ex machina. Mr. 
Coleman’s book is good but doesn’t 
reach the roots of the problem. 

A thoughtful study of one man’s 
flight from and search for God is told 
in Land of Strangers, by Lillian Budd 
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(Lippincott. $3.50). A young Swedish 
immigrant, become irreligious be- 
cause of a grimly religious father, 
finally turns toward some peace and 
happiness through the love of his wife 
and the death of his young son. The 
characterization is good and the theme 
convincing. 

James A. Michener of Tales of the 
South Pacific fame has written a 
splendid propaganda piece in The 
Bridges of Toko-Ri (Random House. 
$2.50). It concerns a veteran called 
back to the fighting in Korea and how 
he cannot understand why he should 
make the sacrifice while the people 
back home are behaving as though 
the Korean War were taking place on 
another planet. The war scenes are 
vivid enough but not truly outstand- 
ing, and the book’s greatest value is 
its straight statements about proper 
patriotism and sacrifice. 


U. S. NovELS ON THE Past 


Some U. S. historical novels are 
certainly worthy of inclusion here. 
The first and finest is The Light in 
the Forest, by Conrad Richter (Knopf. 
$2.50). Mr. Richter is known for his 
admirable reconstruction of our early 
pioneer days. In this story he gives a 
sympathetic account of the clash be- 
tween white and Indian civilization 
in terms of a young white boy raised 
by Indians. It is at once an adventure 
story, a study of young growing pains, 
a wonderful nature description and 
a plea for human solidarity. 

A good historical novel of the pre- 
Civil War period is Bridle the Wind, 
by Julia Davis (Rinehart. $3). Good 
local color, lively incident and an ex- 
cellent story line characterize a book 
whose theme is the break-up of a fam- 
ily because of divergent views on the 
slavery question. Letters and records 
of the early nineteenth century are 
used for historic detail. Hartnett T. 
Kane tells a very homey sort of story 
in The Lady of Arlington (Double- 
day. $3.50), which is the fictionalized 
life of Gen. Robert E. Lee as seen 
through the eyes of his wife. His- 
torical accuracy and narrative abil- 
ity are high but the potentially very 
dramatic story is a little on the 
lack. 

Finally, the confused and _ turbu- 
lent times of the Reconstruction after 
the Civil War are ably treated by 
Ben Ames Williams in The Uncon- 
quered (Houghton Mifflin. $5.). Vio- 
lent clashes between white and black, 
Democrat and Republican, North and 
South, mingle with a well-handled 
love story. 

We might mention in conclusion— 
just to save readers some time—sever- 
al much-touted novels that don’t come 
off. The Southerners, by Edna Lee 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.75), our 


reviewer states, is only a “once over 
lightly” rather than the “sweeping 
panoramic novel” that the blurb ac- 
claims; The Doctors, by André Sou- 
biran (Putnam. $3.95), earns the tag: 
“less the story of a doctor than the 
account of the numerous amorous 
wanderings of a half-baked medical 
student whose adventures are by no 
means original”; A Passage in the 
Night, by Sholem Asch (Putnam. 
$3.75), is “ponderous, unduly spun- 
out and boring”; the same can be 
said for The Adventures of Augie 
March, by Saul Bellows (Viking. 
$4.50). 

The biggest disappointment of the 
season has been John Hersey’s The 


Marmot Drive (Knopf. $3.50). 4 
young New York girl goes to rural 
Connecticut to visit her probable f- 
ancé’s family. There she takes part in 
a drive to rid the neighborhood of 
woodchucks. She witnesses the bick. 
erings and misunderstandings among 
the townsfolk, the humiliation of her 


fiancé’s father because the drive was | 


a failure; she spins out some nebu. 
lous thoughts about love and life 


and that’s all. Critics will—some of { 


them—knock themselves out trying to 
find all sorts of symbolism here. It’s 
not worth it though, and we can only 
hope that this is an excusable inter. 
lude in the work of a fine novelist, 
Haroip C, GARDINER 
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The past season has witnessed the 
appearance of an unusual number of 
excellent biographies, some first-rate 
scholarly works, others on the popular 
side but still of more than passing 
worth and interest. 

At the top of the list is the fourth 
volume of Irving Brant’s exhaustive 
study of Madison, James Madison: 
Secretary of State 1800-1809 (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $6). Here the author covers 
Madison’s career during the turbulent 
decade when Britain and Napoleon 
were struggling for the mastery of 
Europe, and the rights or even the 
existence of weak neutrals were of 
little concern to either. How Madison 
kept the young Republic nominally at 
peace by playing off one Power 
against the other and waging a species 
of cold war with his embargo and 
non-intercourse acts, forms the bulk 
of the fascinating story of the present 
volume. 

The author’s chief aim seems to be 
to break down the traditional picture 
of Madison as a rather mild, inoffen- 
sive errand-boy of Thomas Jefferson, 
and he does a thorough and convinc- 
ing job of demolishing the myth. But 
to accomplish this he has been forced 
to go into such detail that Madison is 
often lost in the crowd and the result 
is more a “Life of the Secretary of 
State” than of James Madison. 

The story of another Cabinet mem- 
ber is told in Stanton, by Fletcher 
Pratt (Norton. $5.95). While neither 
the subject nor the treatment is on a 
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level with Mr. Brant’s work, most 
readers will find the book interesting 


and informative. The author claims | 
that his purpose is to make Edwin | 


Stanton a credible person, not an 
attractive one. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
Stanton’s activities as Secretary of 
War, a position in which his ruthless 
efficiency and dynamic energy did a 
great deal to insure victory for the 
North. The events following Lincoln’s 
assassination are too briefly and 
sketchily treated. A fuller discussion 
of the Mrs. Surratt affair and of Stan- 
ton’s relations with President Johnson 
might have made Mr. Pratt’s defense 
of his hero more convincing. In spite 
of its defects, the book is important 
as well as interesting, for it contains a 
great deal of hitherto unknown in- 
formation about a man who played an 
important part in implementing the 
policies and military plans of the 
North during the Civil War. 

Another fine volume is added to 
the growing list of studies of our Civil 
War generals by Richard O’Connor 
in his Sheridan the Inevitable (Bobbs- 
Merrill. $4.50). Phil Sheridan showed 
little signs of future greatness during 
his undistinguished career at Wes 
Point and early years of service on the 
frontier. The outbreak of war found 
him in Oregon, still a lieutenant after 
eight years of service, but by the time 
it ended he was to be a three-star 
general and a national hero. How ke 
accomplished this is the story which 
the author tells with dramatic interest. 


DiPLoMAT, QUEEN, ARCHBISHOP 


Another work attracting much a 
tention is Henry Cabot Lodge: A bi 
ography, by John A. Garrity (Knogl 
$6). The author has produced a vety 
scholarly and objective work but adi 


very little to what is already know | 


about the enigmatic Senator from 
Massachusetts. He gives an interesti0f 
picture of the life and background ¢ 
a late nineteenth-century Boston aris 
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tocrat and shows how Lodge was 
molded by that environment. 

Much space is given to Lodge’s op- 
position to the League of Nations, and 
while all aspects of the question are 
objectively discussed, it is still clear 
that the Senator’s chief motive all 
through the controversy was his fan- 
atic hatred of Woodrow Wilson. Be- 
sides being very interesting and read- 
able, the book will prove a valuable 
reference for any historian of the first 
twenty years of the present century. 

The best recent work on a Euro- 
pean subject is undoubtedly H. F. M. 
Prescott’s Mary Tudor (Macmillan. 


' $5), Basing her study upon the origi- 











nal documents, the author gives a 
long-needed, scholarly and objective 
appraisal of the unfortunate daughter 
of Henry VIII. The account of Mary’s 
early years with their sorrows and 
dangers, and of the opposition, per- 
secution and treachery which she met 
on all sides, makes her mistakes and 
shortcomings as Queen very under- 
standable. For there were mistakes in 
policy and defects of character, which 
the author frankly faces. 

The book is not only an excellent 
example of scholarly history but a 
thrilling and dramatic story which 
will fascinate even the most unhis- 
torical-minded of readers. 

A welcome addition to the field of 
American Church history is The Life 
of Archbishop John Ireland, by James 
H. Moynihan (Harper. $5). As much 
a history of the times as of the man, 


the book gives an excellent account 


of the problems and accomplishments 
of the Church during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, 
especially in the Northwest. A man 
of outstanding ability and statesman- 
like vision, of dynamic energy and en- 
thusiasm, John Ireland courageously 
grappled with the problems of his day, 
but his scorn of moderation or con- 
ciliation sometimes aroused, even 
among the clergy and hierarchy, more 
opposition than was necessary. 

In spite of a tendency to tone down 
the archbishop’s defects and to be a 
bit severe on those who disagreed 
with him, the work is an important 
contribution to the growing list of 
scholarly studies of American Church 
leaders and should prove as interesting 
to the general reader as it is valuable 
to the student. 


AMERICAN CHARACTERS 


A somewhat unusual approach to 
popularizing outstanding figures in 
American history is being tried in 
Makers of the American Tradition,” 
a series edited by Hiram Haydn and 
Donald Coleman (Bobbs-Merrill. $3). 
These are not formal biographies but 
an interpretation of the characters’ 
activities and writings, and an expla- 


nation of their influence on the spirit 
and growth of the nation. 

The volumes published to date are 
Roger Williams, by Perry Miller, 
Benjamin Franklin, by I. Bernard 
Cohen, and Andrew Jackson, by Har- 
old G. Syrett. Mr. Miller stresses the 
bitterness of theological controversy 
in early New England, something dif- 
ficult for the modern secularist to un- 
derstand, and shows how Roger Wil- 
liams advocated separation of Church 
and State to protect the spiritual from 
political interference, the opposite 
reason to that of the present liberal. 
Mr. Cohen attempts to show the 
many-sided character of Franklin and 
his contributions to various unrelated 
fields of human activity, but his hero 
emerges more as an exemplar of exist- 
ing conditions than a true innovator or 
originator of new ideas. The same is 
true of Andrew Jackson, who is pre- 
sented as the apostle of nationalism 
and individualism, whereas he, too, 
merely reflected the trends of his day. 


SPECIAL MENTION — 
James Madison: Secretary of 
State, 
by Irving Brant 
Mary Tudor, 
by Hilda F. M. Prescott 
The Life of Archbishop John 
Ireland, 
by James H. Moynihan 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 
by John A. Garrity 
Sheridan The Inevitable, 
by Richard O’Connor 

















Those curious about the makers of 
some of our less savory traditions may 
find some interesting reading in The 
Age of the Moguls, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook (Doubleday. $5), a sum- 
mary treatment of most of the million- 
aire financiers and industrialists of the 
past seventy-five years, and in Study 
in Power, by Allan Nevins (Scribner. 
$10), the story of John D. Rockefeller. 

Captain John Smith and Major 
André are two of the most romantic 
and legendary figures in our early his- 
tory. Those interested in the real char- 
acter and accomplishments of these 
men will find the stories excellently 
told in The Traitor and the Spy, by 
James Thomas Flexner (Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.75), and Captain John 
Smith, by Bradford Smith (Lippin- 
cott. $5). While many of the romantic 
legends concerning both men are 
punctured by unsentimental facts, 
André suffers most from the treat- 
ment, emerging as an ambitious, effi- 
cient and somewhat ruthless soldier 
with a disdain for Colonial rebels. 

Captain John Smith, while not the 
paladin of legend, was much more 
than a boastful, swaggering soldier of 
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fortune. The author shows he was a 
man of courage and imagination who 
made important contributions to the 
exploration and settlement of the New 
World. F, J. GALLAGHER 


Some reference books for 
juveniles 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR: The Boys’ and 


Girls’ Encyclopaedia 





Prepared under the supervision of the 
Editors of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Editor-in-Chief, Walter Yust. 15 
vols. Chicago, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Inc. $104.90 (schools and li- 
braries, $86.14). 


When one considers the responsibility 
involved in the purchase of an ency- 
clopedia for home or school, the won- 
der is that the investment so fre- 
quently is lightly undertaken. The 
prospective purchaser should demand 
affirmative answers to the following 
questions: Is the encyclopedia up-to- 
date? Is it authoritative? Will its ap- 
pearance and style of writing compel 
the interest of the child? 

The 1953 edition of Britannica 
Junior is as up-to-date as it is reason- 
able to expect. Examination bears out 
the impression that it is authoritative. 
Ironically, however, the title is some- 
what of a misnomer, for Britannica 
Junior is as American as the Middle 
West: every member of the Advisory 
Committee is associated with the 
University of Chicago; the great 
majority of the contributors are Amer- 
ican, a small minority are Canadian, 
and only a scattering belong to other 
countries. 

The roster of contributing experts 
is impressive. Qualified members of 
the different religious groups submit 
the material on their own denomina- 
tions. Professors discuss their spec- 
ialties in the field of education. While 
is it a satisfaction to find that Cath- 
olic priests and religious wrote on 
doctrinal and devotional topics, it is 
truly exhilarating to see that their col- 
lars or wimples did not bar them from 
qualifying as experts on occasional 
subjects of general interest. 

Physically, the volumes are entic- 
ing and the material as a whole is 
attractively presented, carrying out 
the editor’s assertion in the preface 
that the volumes “were designed not 
alone to help boys and girls in school 
work, but to be entertaining as well.” 

The encyclopedia obviously is in- 
tended for children of elementary 
school age, and perhaps for those in 
the first year or two of high school. 
The intelligence of the average scien- 
tific-minded youngster is respected, 
but it may be questioned whether at 
times such matters as social changes 
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and evolutions are sufficiently stressed 
and discussed. 

Thus, the problems of South Africa 
are mentioned, it is true, but they 
are not emphasized. Communism and 
its terrible consequences in European 
and Asiatic countries are not by- 
passed, but these points are clearly 
secondary to the discussion of ordi- 
nary social life, history and industries. 

There is an honest attempt to treat 
the religious beliefs of all denomina- 
tions with fairness. There is no de- 
bunking of sacred persons or things, 
though one might wish that on oc- 
casion more coverage were given them. 
Jesus Christ is somewhat over-simpli- 
fied; the Resurrection is all but passed 
over in the article, though it is men- 
tioned in the section on Easter. The 
Blessed Virgin Mary is not honored 
with an article, but under “Madonna” 
we find a treatment of her place in 
the world of art. Some of our well- 
known saints and heroes are given in- 
dividual articles. The concise article 
on the Roman Catholic Church is ac- 
curate. Still it is disappointing that an 
account of its history is not given in 
addition to the synopsis of doctrine 
and government. 

Here and there writers are guilty 
of sweeping statements such as this 
one from “Reformation”: “The friction 
that existed between the people and 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church had been in evidence for sev- 
eral centuries.” Under “Renaissance” 
we read: “In the Middle Ages, learn- 
ing had been connected with the 
monks, who were shut away in mon- 
asteries and had little influence on 
the outside world.” It is irritating to 
find that at this late date the im- 
portant parochial school system of the 
United States is fobbed off with one 
sentence under “School.” 

Altogether, however, Britannica 
Junior is a worth-while encyclopedia. 
It may be honestly recommended to 
parents and teachers, and children 
will find the material enjoyable as well 
as authentic. 





THE UNRELUCTANT YEARS: A Criti- 
cal Approach to Children’s Literature 





By Lillian H. Smith. American Library 
Association. $4.50. 





A CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 





By Cornelia Meigs, Anne Eaton, 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Ruth H. Viguers. 
Macmillan. $7.50 


These two books supplement one an- 
other, while each has its own strong 
emphasis. Miss Smith’s emphasis is on 
the adjective “critical” though she 


does have a brilliant chapter on the 
deepening stream of children’s litera- 
ture. The book is a series of urbane, 
scholarly and profoundly thoughtful 
essays. Here and there a provocative 
suggestion is thrown out to the reader. 
Fairy tales, for instance, are an an- 
cient art form. Do modern colloquial- 
isms and commonplace language im- 
prove their presentation? 

There are chapters on types of lit- 
erature: epics, fantasy, informational 
books, poetry, fiction. Always the em- 
phasis is on standards, on norms for 
judgment. Here and there Miss Smith 
takes a book and analyzes its makeup. 
She has respect for traditional lore and 
for the individuals who built up chil- 
dren’s literature. She is courageous— 
and perhaps unique?—in holding to 
her thesis that there is no place in 
the children’s book field for medioc- 
rity; childhood is too brief for any- 
thing but the best. Her book should 
be considered indispensable to the 
library of any reviewer, teacher or 
librarian; it should be recommended 
to thoughtful parents. 

Miss Meigs’ section of the monu- 
mental Critical History of Children’s 
Literature covers the remote back- 
ground of modern writing. She traces 
the roots from their depths of tradi- 
tion; disentangles folktale sources one 
from another; traces parallel fairy and 
hero stories. She crosses the ocean 
with the Puritan homilies and tracts; 
she turns back to show how Rousseau 
and his followers caused imagination 
to be stifled by sternly factual drivel. 
The story of this first age makes 
fascinating reading; the writer was 
happily chosen. 

To Miss Eaton is given the happy 
task of filling in the years between 
1840 and 1890. This was the period 
when dismal realism was being ban- 
ished in favor of the glowing imagina- 
tion of Andersen, Lewis Carroll, Ste- 
venson. This was the time, too, when 
the great fairy-tale compilers such as 
the Brothers Grimm and Asbjérnsen 
delved into their national folk-store- 
houses. Children’s magazines were 
flourishing. And so was Elsie Dins- 
more. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt’s part of the work 
has its own difficulties. The forest is 
so thick now that it takes skill to 
avoid making the history of the years 
1890 to 1920 a tedious shower of 
leaves. Wisely she discusses such mat- 
ters as the new adaptations of folk 
tales made by scholars like Andrew 
Lang and Joseph Jacobs, and the edit- 
ing of epic and legend material by 
Howard Pyle and others. This leads 
naturally to a chapter on the develop- 
ment of storytelling as a modern art, 
and to an account of the establish- 
ment of children’s departments in the 
public libraries. 
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The Golden Age, 1920 to 1950, ; 
assigned to Ruth Viguers. This is pg. 
haps the most difficult portion of th) 
book, for so much has to be covery 
that style has to be sacrificed to son, 
extent. Yet the imaginative reader wi} 
find excitement here, for this is (| 
time when the Newbery and Cal&! 
cott Awards have immeasurably stip, | 
ulated the writing and illustration ¢| 
books. Children’s literature reflec, 
the social scene as never before. Writ | 
ers vie with each other to show th| 
different regions of America, to chon 
how different races and nationality | 
groups live, to show how the land j 
cultivated and how goods are pr. 
duced. 

The book has many useful bibliog. 
raphies and an index. It will be a 
excellent addition to a refereng 
library. The purchaser must be 
warned, however, that the moden 
section of the work neglects Britis | 
literature almost entirely, for the 
reason, obviously, that its inclusiq 
would add considerably to the size of 
an already bulky volume. 

ETHNA SHEEHAN 








Some books for reference 
and browsing 





HERDERS BILDUNGSBUCH: DER 
MENSCH IN SEINER WELT 





Herder Verlag. Freiburg, Germany. 
45 Deutschmarks. 


This is a German-language “knowl 
edge book” in the grand style. The 
public, here and abroad, is welcoming 
the postwar revised edition of Her 
der’s lexicon, Der grosse Herder. At 
the same time, the staff of this great 
Catholic publishing house have put to 
good use their vast store of inform: 
tion and their brilliant bookmaking 
skill in producing a monumental con- 
pendium of the sum of human know: 
edge as it directly affects man’s life 
in the universe. It is a volume o 
nearly 1,500 pages, containing some 
3,000 index titles and 800 separate 
sections, and ranging from the be. 
ginnings of human culture to the most 





recent discoveries in nuclear physic 
or the latest controversies on the Ecv- 
menical Movement. It is strongly rec- 
ommended to American libraries and 
institutions. 





ENCICLOPEDIA CATTOLICA. VOLS. 
VI-X 1951-1953. | 


Citta del Vaticano. 





These most recent volumes of the new 
Italian-language Catholic Encycl 
pedia go from “Geni” to “Sf.” The 
coverage of the volumes is excelles!. 
In the tenth volume, for example, the 
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Spiritual Book Associates 





The Unique Book Club: For the Soul! 


Foundation blessed by His Holiness Pius XI, 1934, 
through Cardinal Pacelli, now Pius XII, gloriously reigning. 


Editorial Contributors included: ArcupisHop CICOGNANI, ARCH- 
BISHOP GoopiER, BisHop F. J. SHEEN, Mscr. R. A. Knox, Canon 
G. Smita, FatHer LEEN, FATHER McGarry, FATHER MERTON. 


Editorial Secretary, REV. DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


8 Minutes a Day for Spiritual Reading? 


SYMPATHETICALLY CHOSEN ] CURRENT SPIRITUAL BOOKS 


Seven times a year there arrives in the mail a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like ourselves; devotional books, seasonably appropriate. 


Current Selection 
SAINT PAUL: Apostle of Nations 


By DANIEL-ROPS 
$2.75 


A Spiritual Uplift 


You open the book with hopeful curiosity. You forget its pettiness; its inertia. 

You automatically begin to read You get away from yourself; from loneliness. 
You think of God and the things of God. You think of the spiritual world of tomorrow. 
You gain a surer insight into life’s meaning. You realize the smallness of today’s troubles. 
You rise above its problems; its tediousness. You resolve to act accordingly. 

Peace comes to you! A fuller, richer life. Peace, ennobling life’s monotonous routine. 
Peace which the world cannoe give, Peace, resignation, happiness, 

Peace which quiets the tempests of life, Peace through closer union with Christ! 


Peace, life’s true “escape,” 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


The Book Club of The Spirit! Now in Its 19th Year! Read for your soul. No regrets. 
Grow in God’s love. 


An $18.00 subscription brings you around $24 (retail) in seven appealing current 
books of the soul. This extra value of $6.00 is equivalent to two “dividend” books. 
In addition we offer to new subscribers ($18.00) a free copy of HOW TO PRAY 
($2.00) by Fr. Robert Nash, S.J. 5c a day for spiritual vitamins? 


Spiritual Book Associates, Inc. 


R 
R 


oom 308A, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


> 


ev. Fathers: Kindly enter me in your Spiritual Book-Club-of-the-Soul. Enclosed find check $18.00 to cover 


year’s subscription of seven current books. $9.00 for three current books. 
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THE 
THEOLOGY 
OF THE 
SPIRITUAL 
LIFE 


by 
Joseph de Guibert, S.J. 


The translation of Father Joseph de 
Guibert's Theologia Spiritualis Asce- 
tica et Mystica into English is in- 
tended to supply the need for a work 
on the spiritual life which is at once 
theological, scientific, and practical. 
The author, who died in 1942, was 
Professor of Ascetical and Mystical 
Theology at the Gregorian University 
in Rome, and as such was one of the 
world's foremost authorities in his 


field. 


The book is divided into seven 
parts, dealing with the Nature of 
Ascetical and Mystical Theology, in 
distinction from Moral and Pastoral 
Theology; the Nature of Spiritual 
Perfection; the Inspirations of the 
Holy Ghost; Spiritual Direction; Men- 
tal Prayer; the Degrees of the Spiri- 
tual Life; Infused Contemplation. 
Each of these subjects is viewed in 
relation to historical developments 
and modern theological opinion, and 
discussions are amplified by numerous 
references to Scripture, the writings 
of the Saints, and the works of theo- 
logians of the past and the present. 


$4.50 at any bookstore 


<\ 
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\ 


Sn e 


Have you seen the Children's Section 
in the Christmas number of Sheed 
& Ward's OWN TRUMPET? We think 
it will both amuse children and be 
a real help to grown-ups with presents 
on their minds. To get the Trumpet, 
free and postpaid, write to Agatha 
MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 
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topic Rome-—historical, archeological, 
cultural, ecclesiastic and_political— 
naturally receives a first place of 167 
pages. But among other leading topics 
are Primitive Peoples, Priscilla (cata- 
combs), Property, Psychiatry, Rav- 
enna, Races, Relativity, Religion, Re- 
ligions of the World (Pinard de la 
Boullaye, 33 pages), Renaissance, 
Russia, Rosmini, Sacraments, Santa- 
yana and Savonarola—with no attempt 
to minimize the shameful tragedy of 
the great Florentine’s execution. The 
wealth of up-to-date bibliography, the 
lavish illustrations, color plates and 
other visual aides, and the technically 
finished elegance of lite and en- 
cyclopedia style make . volume a 
paradise for even the vwasual reader. 
Joun La Farce 


PATROLOGY: Vol. II: The 


Nicene Literature after Irenaeus 





Ante- 





By Johannes Quasten. Spectrum Pub- 
lishers (Utrecht and Antwerp) and 
The Newman Press. 414p. $5.50 


The second volume of Father Quas- 
ten’s monumental work, eagerly 
awaited by the scholarly world, is an- 
other reminder of how much of the 
great work of the Church today must 
be done, far from the glare of TV 
lights, in patient and laborious silence. 
Like its predecessor, the present vol- 
ume is a work of supreme craftsman- 
ship that should surely become the 
model for students in the field: for 
great books, like great cathedrals, re- 
quire perseverance as well as genius. 

Fr. Quasten’s book has had many 
forerunners, from Bellarmine’s De 
scriptoribus ecclesiasticis down to 
Altaner’s Patrologie; but his work 
bears clearly the stamp of his own 
originality, and there is every indica- 
tion that it will soon render Altaner’s 
work obsolete. For Fr. Quasten has 
sketched out his work on a slightly 
broader canvas, allowing himself more 
space to express his own views, as well 
as to give a fuller bibliography to- 
gether with selections from some of 
the more interesting materials. 

Some might disapprove of the prac- 
tice of including quotations in a book 
of this sort; but my impression is that 
it turns out, on the whole, to be very 
successful. For example it makes the 
chapter on Origen—which in other 


_books usually reads like a “Lost and 


Found” column—extremely fascinat- 
ing. To illustrate Origen’s doctrine of 
the “mystical ascent” (which so ob- 
viously foreshadows St. John of the 
Cross), he quotes the famous passage: 


The higher the levels to which 
one climbs, the more lofty the 
viewpoint from which one 
watches the vista of the sunrise, 
the larger is one’s sense of the 
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power of the sun’s light and heat, F 


So [too] the higher [the spirit] | 

goes in its approach to Christ, | 

the more nearly it exposes itself | 

to the glory of His light. 
Again, he fully translates the beautify! 
passage from Origen’s commentary ,| 
the Canticle of Canticles on the y, 
ture of mystical marriage. 

The new Patrology is a handson;| 
book in every way, beautifully print: 
and bound. And to those who may} 
intimidated by Fr. Quasten’s gry 


reputation as a patristic scholar, I hay 


a word of comfort (given in a lowere; 
tone of voice): it is written in a styl 
that everyone can understand. 
By all means skip the bibliog, 
phies, if you find them a heavy dig. 
but you will find some of the sectio, 
on Origen, Tertullian and Hippolyty 
(especialiy on The Apostolic Trai. 
tion) a pure joy. And all religio, 
should read Thecla’s Wedding-Hym 
from the chapter on Methodius’ Syn, 
posium on Virginity. Scholars who x: 
annoyed with such digressions cx 
read Origen’s Debate with Heracleida 
(only recently recovered from th 
papyri) or bury themselves in th 
Spurious Writings of St. Cyprian, | 
Hersert A. Musuri.Lo, SJ. 











PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES IN 
HONOR OF THE VERY REVEREN 
IGNATIUS SMITH, O.P. 








Edited by John K. Ryan. Newman 
316p. $5 


Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., ha) 
been a member of the Faculty of Phi: 
osophy at the Catholic University ¢ 
America for more than thirty yeas 
His influence on Thomistic studiesi 
the United States has been profoui 
and fruitful. There is hardly a Cath 
olic college in this country that dos} 
not have in its philosophy departmet 
at least one teacher who has know 
personally and been inspired by f: 
Smith. To honor his long and devote! 
service a group of friends, former stv: 
dents and associates have cooperate! 
in producing this volume of philosopi- 
ical studies. 

To signalize the breadth of his it 
terests and competence the preset! 
volume contains sixteen chapters, thi! 
treat of problems in epistemology, i 
metaphysics, in natural theology, # 
cosmology, in ethics, as well as in th 
history of philosophy. Most Rev. |* 
seph M. Marling, Bishop of Kans 
City, Mo., for instance, inquires it 
“The Dialectical Character of Scientit 
Knowledge”; Dr. Rudolf Allers 4 
cusses “Ens et Unum Convertunttt, 
Rev. Owen Bennett, O.F.M. Cot. 
treats “Existence and the First Pr 
ciples According to St. Thom! 
Aquinas”; Rev. Jules Baisnee, SS, 
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considers “St. Thomas Aquinas’ Proofs 
of the Existence of God Presented in 
their Chronological Order”; Rev. Allan 
B. Wolter, O.F.M., studies “The Rec- 
ognition of Miracles”; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William J. McDonald _ investigates 
“Toward a Philosophy of Economics.” 
Obviously it is difficult to appraise 
a book of this kind, for each chapter 
should be evaluated separately, and 
that is quite impossible except in a 
very lengthy review. In the main, a 
high level of excellence is sustained, 
and certainly anyone interested in 
philosophy will find several chapters 
in the present volume both stimulating 
and rewarding. This reviewer liked 
especially the chapter by Dr. James 
Collins on “Scheler’s Transition from 
Catholicism to Pantheism” and the 
chapter by Dr. John T. Noonan on 
“The Protestant Philosophy of John 
Locke.” MATTHEW A. Rooney, S.J. 


Tue ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
History, edited by Richard B. Mor- 
ris (Harper. $6). This is a new type 
of encyclopedia, compiled and _ ar- 
ranged in three main divisions. The 
first is a “Basic Chronology,” which 
runs from “The Original Peoples of 
the Americas” down through “The 
United States and World Reconstruc- 
tion Since 1945.” The second section, 
a “Topical Chronology,” treats “The 
Expansion of the Nation,” “Population 
and Immigration,” “The Constitution 
and the Supreme Court,” “The Amer- 
ican Economy,” “Science and Inven- 
tion,” “Thought and Culture.” In the 
third section are brief biographies of 
three hundred notable Americans. 
The scope of the book is quite vast 
and the various interpretations of re- 
ligious and cultural aspects of Amer- 
ican life seem fair and accurate. An 
extensive index makes the large tome 
extremely practical. 


Lirerary History OF THE UNITED 
States, by Robert E. Spiller, Willard 
Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson and Henry 
Seidel Canby (Macmillan. $9). In 
1948 the same editors produced the 
three-volume Literary History of the 
United States. That edition consisted 
of two volumes of text and one of 
bibliography. The present one-volume 
edition includes all the original text 
material plus a new chapter, “Post- 
script at Mid-Century,” and a specially 
prepared bibliography. This new edi- 
tion is, of course, particularly valu- 
able for individual readers and smaller 
libraries working on a modest budget. 


Tae New TREASURE CHEST, edited by 
]. Donald Adams (Dutton. $4). Mr. 
Adams entitles his compilation “An 
Anthology of Reflective Prose.” It is 
similar in tone to his earlier Treasure 
Chest, published in 1946. Each sec- 


tion is rather brief, generally not cov- 
ering a full page, and all topics under 
the sun are treated. There is a good 
deal from Chesterton, and modern 
authors vie with older ones for rep- 
resentation. Mr. Adams says “The 
first Treasure Chest, as this one also, 
were deliberately designed as bedside 
books; not, I hope, to prove soporific 
in nature, but to provide a few min- 
utes of suggestive thought in the quiet 
of the night.” 


THE CatTHotic YEARBOOK — 1954 
(Hawthorn Books. $2.95). This is 
really a diary, almanac and engage- 
ment book. For each day bible read- 
ings are suggested and _ significant 
events, feasts and devotions are noted. 
Some of the events are indeed not 
particularly noteworthy, but the ar- 
rangement of the book does provide 
a sort of running commentary on as- 
pects of Catholic life. An introduc- 
tion by Rev. Leo J. Trese, author of 
Vessel of Clay, deals with a “call to 
action” for 1954. The book is pub- 
lished under the supervision of the 
National Council of Catholic Men. 


CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited by 
Anne Fremantle (Stephen Daye. 
$4.75). It would be interesting to 
compare this book with Mr. Adams’ 
Treasure Chest, since this compilation, 
too, is designed to provide a thought- 
ful morsel for daily chewing. Mrs. 
Fremantle has been very successful in 
picking out little-known passages of 
great interest and frequently true unc- 
tion. The range of authors she pre- 
sents is truly astonishing and attests 
a very broad and selective reading. 
The book is beautifully prepared and 
illustrated with many quaint medieval 
woodcuts. 


A TREASURY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY, 
edited by Anne Fremantle (Viking. 
$6). The second compilation from the 
busy hands of Mrs. Fremantle was 
published the same month as her first. 
Each author here represented is al- 
lowed to speak much more at length, 
and once again Mrs. Fremantle has 
been most felicitous in avoiding, to a 
great extent, reprinting well-known 
sections. The book is divided as fol- 
lows: “The Christian Ideal,” “The 
Martyrs,” “The Arguments: Attacks 
and Apologies,” “The Definitions,” 
“The Life of Prayer” and “Poetry.” 
Historically speaking, the authors 
quoted bring us to the end of the age 
of the Fathers and to the threshold 
of the Middle Ages. 


WEEKEND wITH Gop, by Hugh Mor- 
ley and John Jewell (McKay. $3). 
Father Morley and Mr. Jewell supply 
respectively text and fine photos for 
a description of a men’s weekend re- 








ERE RENE RE Re ee 
GIFT CORNER 
GENERAL 


MICKEY THE ANGEL 


By William P. Gillooly $2.50 
LIVING THE MASS 
By F. Desplanques, S.J. $2.75 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS 


By Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka $5.50 
THIS TREMENDOUS LOVER AX 
By M. Euaene Boylan, O.Cist.R. $3.00 / 
MARTIN LUTHER, 

His Life and Work 

By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. $4.75 


WHY I BECAME A PRIEST 
Edited by George L. Kane a 
00 Cloth $2.50 “de 


Paper $1 oe 
THE SEMINARIAN AT HIS das 
PRIE-DIEU A 
By Robert Nash, S.J. $3.50 Fe 

PRIESTS fy 


THE PRIEST AT HIS PRIE-DIEU es 
By Robert Nash, S.J. $3.00 J 
ST. AUGUSTINE: Sermons for Ss 
Christmas and Epiphany 
Trans. by Thomas C. Lawler 


MORALS IN POLITICS AND 


$3.25 


PROFESSIONS 

By Francis J. Connell, C.Ss.R. $2.50 
SISTERS BS 

THE NUN AT HER PRIE-DIEU °) 

By Robert Nash, S.J. $3.00 re 


LEST WE FORGET 
By The School Sisters of Notre Dame 


$1.51 
THE WAY OF DIVINE LOVE a 
By Sister Josefa Menendez $4.25 i 
Wherever good books are sold le 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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“‘A constant source of inspiration 
as well as of service.’’ 
—Richard Reid, K.S.G. 
Editor, The Catholic News 
THE 


CATHOLIC YEAR 1954 


A daily Diary, Almanac and En- 
gagement Book prepared under the 
supervision of The National 
Council of Catholic Men. 
With an introductory article 
by Rev. Leo J. Trese 
THE THE 
. YEAR FOR EVERY CATHOLIC 
This handsome and useful desk book provides complete 
daily information about Catholic observances and anni- 
versaries. Each day’s entry preceded by inspirational 
message and details of important religious and civic 
holidays. Ample space for recording engagements and 
happenings each day. Every Catholic home and office 
should have a copy. Only $2.95. At your bookstore or 
HAWTHORN BOOKS, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. I! 
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GIFT BOOK OF 








EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 

Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 

Please note change of address 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, K. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Grail Magazine 


Introductory Offer 


7 Months for $1,00 


That is all you have to pay 
for one of the BEST Cath- 
olic Family Magazines in 
America. 

In 1952 THE GRAIL won 
First Award for the BEST 
ARTICLES; this year we 


won First Award for BEST 
IN GRAPHIC ARTS. 


($2 for one year's subscription} 


Send One Doliar Today to: 


THE GRAIL MAGAZINE 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Room One 














finest quality 


CHALICES 
AND CIBORIA 


Send for book No. AIC 
117 GOWER ST. 
LONDON W.C.1.. ENGLARS 











On a Restricted Diet? 
--here’s unrestricted goodness 


OR YEARS, Sexton Re- 

stricted Diet Foods 
have proved so popular 
there is now available a 
complete selection of 
fruits, vegetables and 
juices. Look for the Sex- 
ton Green Label and dis- 
cover how delicious and 
nutritious these foods can 
be in their unsweetened 
and unseasoned goodness. 





Sohn Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ii. 
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treat. It all begins with “the idea of 
a retreat” and carries the reader and 
the viewer along through the exer- 
cises of a typical retreat until “the 
retreat is over, the battle is on once 
more.” Particularly helpful is the com- 
plete list at the back of the book of 
all retreat houses for men in the 
United States. For your information, 
there are 150. 


Five on international topics 





THE TEMPER OF WESTERN 
EUROPE 





By Crane Brinton. Harvard U. 118p. 
$2.50 





HOW NATIONS SEE EACH OTHER 





By William Buchanan and Hadley 
Cantril. U. Illinois. 220p. $5 


The Temper of Western Europe, I am 
sorry to say, is an absurd little essay. 
The author calls it an “emotional an- 
tithesis’"—a reaction against those 
prophets who foresee nothing but 
doom for the Old World. Surely a 
reasoned and optimistic view of the 
future of Western Europe can be 
supplied, a view born of the recon- 
structive fervor .evident in present 
European creativeness. But this is not 
it. 

Crane Brinton is a professor of his- 
tory at Harvard University. This essay 
is based on his six-month trip in 1952 
through Britain, France, Switzerland 
and Spain. It attempts to explain the 
belief that “the condition of Western 
Europe is not as bad as is generally 
believed.” 

The evidence adduced, however, 
is superficial and unimpressive. Prof. 
Brinton argues, for instance, that 
“the back streets of Paris are still 
cleaner than the back streets of New 
York, and the post offices in smaller 
French towns are no more dismal 
than those in ours used to be.... ” 

He also found Europe richer, 
materially better off, with an _in- 
creased birthrate and plenty of salu- 
tary noise. The arguments of the op- 
position are mentioned: Europe is 
spiritually and morally tired, haunted 
with fear, working out of sheer des- 
peration, void of natural resources and 
incapable of a competitive productive 
capacity. Are these charges valid? 
Mr. Brinton thunders back optimis- 
tically: “I don’t think so.” 

The unfortunate effect of a defense 
so weak as to admit that it is “very 
crude reasoning indeed,” is to give 
greater force to the arguments of those 
who see, not a changing picture, but 
an avalanche. 

A more objective study of the tone 
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of nine major nations is supplied by | 
How Nations See Each Other. This | 
is the result of an interesting project, | 
an international public-opinion poll | 
In 1948, twenty-one questions were | 
asked of 11,000 people in the nation; | 
of Western Europe, the United States, | 
Mexico and Australia. Among the | 
more important were: “Which county | 
gives you the best chance of leading | 
the kind of life you would like to 

lead?” and “Do you believe it will be | 
possible for all countries to live to. | 
gether at peace with each other?” 

UNESCO sponsored the survey in | 
order to learn more about the con. 
ceptions people have of themselves 
and of others. It is unfortunate that 
a more representative group from each i 
nation could not have been reached, | 
In Germany, for instance, only those | 
living in the British zone were con. 
sidered. This eliminated, of course, 
Catholic German opinion. The au. 
thors recognize this limitation and of- 
fer valuable suggestions for similar 
future surveys. 

The results showed that of the na- 
tions quizzed, only those on the Euro. 
pean Continent favored world gov. 
ernment and that less than 25 per 
cent of all those surveyed feel peace 
is likely. Of seven groups, only those 
in the English-speaking areas used 
critical adjectives to describe Amer- 
icans. And all peoples felt they them- 
selves were peace-loving. 

The nations of Western Europe, 
especially France, felt insecure and 
did not think their nation could sup- 
ply desired opportunities. Otherwise, 
the survey verifies much of what we 
believed: that people are most in- 
terested in problems directly affecting 
themselves and feel least friendly to 
traditional enemies. 

Both these volumes make clear, 
though from different approaches, that 
Western Europe is still picking her- 
self up after the impact of the last 
war and there is evidence of ex 
haustion. Joun F. X. Irvine 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR POLAND 





By H. Peter Stern. Public Affairs 
Press. 79p. $2 








POLAND: White Eagle on a Red Field 





By Samuel L. Sharp. Harvard V. 
Press. 338p. $5 


Two writers have recently published 
their first books about Poland. Theit 
works have only one thing in com 
mon: the titles are rather misleading 

In his concise, unpretentious vol 
ume Mr. Stern does not describe the 
struggle for Poland which was col 
ducted throughout World War II by 
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' Polish forces at home and abroad, 
but the efforts of her Western Allies 


to save, if not Poland’s integrity, at 
least as much as possible of her free- 
dom and independence. These diplo- 
matic efforts were hardly a real 
struggle. They were a gradual aban- 
donment. 

That sad story is clearly and objec- 
tively told in five brief chapters, with 
a careful documentation through 
many notes and appendices. The con- 
clusions are both wisely restrained and 
basically sound. Mr. Stern has rightly 
pointed out that what he calls “the 
struggle for Poland,” though certainly 
dificult, was not “hopeless from the 
start.” If the “Western ideals” were 
not implemented, it was mainly be- 
cause of diplomatic errors and lack of 
careful planning, and last but not 
least, because “the inauguration of 
firmness came too late.” 

In these conclusions the author ad- 
mits that it is doubtful whether “a 
reconciliation with Russia” would 
have been possible if the Polish Gov- 
ernment-in-exile had accepted the 
Curzon Line as the Polish-Soviet 
boundary. His repeated criticism of 
the adamant, uncompromising atti- 
tude of that Government is, therefore, 
hardly justified. No government-in- 
exile could sign away half of the oc- 
cupied country, especially when the 
underground, as rightly pointed out 
by Mr. Stern, rejected such a sur- 
render. 

In spite of a few other question- 
able statements and minor errors, each 
of the five chapters is full of useful 
information and correct appreciations. 
Particularly good is the chapter on 
Harry Hopkins’ mission to Moscow, 
under the excellent title “A Com- 
promise on a Compromise.” The Yalta 
compromise itself is equally well ex- 
plained, though Churchill’s speech be- 
fore the House of Commons does not 
substantiate the author’s interpreta- 
tion that his estimate of the situation 
was better than Roosevelt’s. As a 
whole, Mr. Stern’s book is a valuable 
contribution to a better understanding 
of Poland’s tragic fate. While his ap- 
proach is certainly not emotional, he 
is eminently fair to the Poles and in 
sympathy with their ordeal, as evi- 
denced, for instance, in his comments 
on the Warsaw uprising. 

The same could be expected from 
a book which uses as subtitle the de- 
scription of Poland’s coat-of-arms, 
that symbol of a great tradition. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Sharp, who quotes 
with obvious pleasure the silly com- 
parison of Poland with a canary try- 
ing to swallow two cats, has written 
his whole book in a similar style and 
spirit Under misleading appearances 
of scholarship, he tries to summarize, 
not “all about Poland,” as he modestly 





admits on the first page, but all that 
can be said against Poland. One of 
his journalistic essays covers no less 
than ten centuries of Polish history; 
another teaches America everything 
that should be done about Poland. 

In the whole volume, which orig- 
inally was supposed to be a study of 
America’s relations with Poland, there 
is no trace of sympathy with either 
nation. This is no wonder, since the 
author uses the words “good” and 
“bad” only ironically, in quotation 
marks. But his apparent lack of emo- 
tion is, as a matter of fact, a lack of 
plain fairness in his treatment of Po- 
land, As far as America is concerned, 
Mr. Sharp’s interpretation of what 
her policy really is or, at least, ought 
to be, can only discredit the United 
States, though he obviously hopes to 
please the so-called “realistic” school 
among the American politicians and 
political scientists. 

In full agreement with the well- 
known arguments of both German and 
Russian propaganda, Mr. Sharp con- 
siders the old, pre-partition Poland 
doomed from the outset; the restored, 
inter-war Poland an unviable “off- 
spring of Versailles’; and the con- 
temporary Soviet-controlled Poland, 





definitely placed in the Russian orbit. 
In all that, America never had, and 
should not have, any real interest. 
The sooner the Poles are openly told 
so, the better for them and for Amer- 
ica. The better also for Poland’s pres- 
ent masters, who, as acknowledged in 
the preface, received Mr. Sharp so 
well in 1948. 

In support of his interpretation, the 
author quotes “eminent historians” 
and “recognized authorities,” taking 
some of their occasional remarks out 
of context. He does not expect to 
destroy the “Pulaski myth” altogether, 
but his attacks against the hero of 
Savannah as well as against Kosci- 
uszko are a convenient starting point 
for his campaign against all Americans 
of Polish origin. Nevertheless, the 
painstaking research of the late 
Miecislaus Haiman, which leads to the 
opposite conclusion, is cited in the 
preface among the most important 
books which the author has used. 

His own research remains limited 
to some diplomatic reports and cor- 
respondence in the National Archives, 
where he discovered a few interesting 
details but nothing which would con- 
firm his sweeping generalizations. He 
has also studied the clandestine press 
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of the Polish underground, but only 
to cover with ridicule the whole re. 
sistance against the Nazi occupation, 
The lengthy pages about the Warsaw 
uprising, without containing anything 
new, repeat some of the usual charges 
of Soviet propaganda. 

To refute all the errors of the book 
and, in general, its one-sided presenta. 
tion, would require a volume of the 
same size. It would be more worth. 
while to study how it could happen 
that such an indictment against a 
friendly nation received so much un- 
reserved praise immediately after its 
publication. Perhaps because the 
author created the impression that 
nothing can be done for Poland short 
of war. O. Haecxr 





FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV 





By Hugh 
3877p. $6 


Mr. Hugh Seton-Watson’s work is an 
excellent recapitulation of historical 
events. It is a comprehensive manual 
summarizing the great tragedy which 
took place in the world between 1914 
and 1935, and is based on the most 
reliable sources. The author does not 
profer much hitherto unknown infor- 
mation and seems to have no ambition 
to present historic events from his own 
subjective viewpoint. 

The book deals (pp. 87-88) with 
the successful policy leading to the 
Soviet conquest of Turkestan and 
Bokhara. The author gives a character- 
istic description of the “divide and 
conquer” policy pursued by the Com- 
munists in Turkestan. He omits, how- 
ever, two facts which today have 
gained historic significance: that in 
Turkestan the political officer of the 
Red Army, in charge of the Red Army's 
policy, was no other than the young 
Georgi Malenkov; that in 1918-1919, 
Malenkov came for the first time in 
conflict with British policy, when Great 
Britain supported the Emir of Bokhara 
against the Communists. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
of the book is the one entitled “Popular 
Front.” The author describes how, 
when communism had reached a low 
in 1933, Stalin issued the slogan “popu- 
lar front” in Europe and in America. 
“The gullible bourgeois and Socialist 
masses are to be organized into the 
popular front”—this had _ originally 
been the idea of Béla Kun, adopted by 
Stalin. This chapter deserves special 
attention because all signs point to the 
fact that Malenkov aims at reviving 
the popular front by concentrating all 
anti-American forces into it. 

The story of the popular front in 
China and in Latin America is most 
instructive: on the one hand because 
the Chinese fellow travelers paid with 
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| whole re. America, on the other hand, the So- _ Baptist. major saint is neglected. To put it 
occupation. yiets aim to create a popular front by About John the Baptist two most _ mildly, the sainted blood-relative of 
he Warsaw { bringing about an alliance between extraordinary statements may be Christ Jesus is currently the center 
g anything Communists and Rightist dictatorships, | made, statements which are not only of a queer state of spiritual affairs. 
ual charges the link uniting the two extremes being striking in themselves, but which, to- There are probably half-a-dozen 
"the common front against the United gether, would seem to constitute either quite valid reasons why John the 
o£ the book | States. a flat contradiction or a profound mys- Baptist stands temporarily in eclipse 
d presenta. The author envisions controversies tery. First, as a matter of recorded among us Catholics. We all know, 
ime of the \ hetween Moscow and Peking, based _— fact, this St. John was praised by for example, that different saints ap- 
ore worth. } on the fact that, like Tito, “the Chinese Christ our Saviour as our Lord praised peal to Christian piety at different 
ld happen | Communists won their own victory.” no other man: “Believe Me, God has _ times. Do we not remember when the 
against a 1 challenge this view. Without Mos- raised up no greater son of woman _Little Flower was on everyone’s lips, 
Bags un- | w’s support the Chinese Commu- than John the Baptist.” The strong and did not the splendid young 
y after its nists would have been unable to win. words do not have quite the ring of __ Passionist, St. Gabriel of the Sorrow- 
cause the The section of the book discussing 2 conventional compliment. ful Virgin, enjoy a tremendous vogue 
mi that | the revolutionary movements of West- Secondly, this St. John is neglected for a considerable time? 
ta short ’ em Europe and Africa is also highly 
— interesting. The rather dubious present 
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i e) e es e 
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— | 100, with which I agree in full measure a man who served in the Hungarian Foreign Ministry during the war and post 
\ -the Communist infiltration of Indo- war years. Because Dr. Kertesz is both an actor in what he relates and a political 
work is an { nesia constitutes one of the greatest scientist capable of analyzing the situation this book makes an important con- 
inate dangers for the free world. tribution to contemporary history. $4.75 
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There can be no real objection to 
such movements of Catholic devo- 
tion. Holy Mother Church is quite 
content if her children pray to some- 
one who is actually with God. There 
are no popularity contests or Hooper 
ratings in heaven. Yet one wonders 
occasionally whether or not there be 
some more particular reason for the 
deep contemporary obscurity into 
which John the Baptist has slipped. 

Certainly, this John was a man cast 
in most heroic mold, even in the he- 
roic company of God’s saints. Does 
his towering holiness strike a faint 
chill into our piety? Does his gigantic 
strength frighten us a little? One of 
our deepest modern affections is re- 
served for human weakness. There is 
an authentic sense in which this sym- 
pathetic predilection of our hearts 
does truly reflect a predilection of the 
Heart of Christ. Nevertheless, our 
tolerant sympathy for human weak- 
ness can always degenerate into that 
witless and dangerous sentimentality 
which excuses every vicious youth be- 
cause he is young and every con- 
firmed criminal because he is the 
victim of habit. 

It is not only to such mawkishness 
that John the Baptist stands as a 
crushing and crashing rebuke. John, 
in his magnificent inflexibility to the 
calculating designs of doting disciples, 
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evil women and stupid kings, stands 
as a stinging reproach to all that hu- 
man but carefully cultivated weakness 
which, in our day, explains everything 
and excuses everything, no matter 
how gross or sordid or revolting. 

We might, during Advent, renew 
the acquaintance of St. John the 
Baptist. Thinking about him and 
talking to him will probably make us 
painfully aware of whatever human 
weakness we happen to be nursing 
along at the moment. Which might 
not be an ill-advised discomfort as we 
set about the Advent task of prepar- 
ing the way of the Lord and making 
straight the path which the One who 
is to come must take to our hearts. 

Vincent P. McConrry, S.J. 


THEATRE | 


THE TRIP TO BOUNTIFUL. The- 
atregoers, as the season swings into 
full stride, are both honored and de- 
lighted by being given an opportunity 
to applaud two darling old ladies who 
have recently taken residence on 
Broadway—Mrs. Carrie Watts in The 
Trip To Bountiful, played by Lillian 
Gish, and Mrs. Laura Partridge in 
The Solid Gold Cadillac, played by 
Josephine Hull. Miss Gish and Miss 
Hull are starred in the productions 
and rarely has stardom been more 
richly deserved. 

Mrs. Watts is a pathetic creature 
whose ruling passion is to escape from 
the petty persecutions of her daughter- 
in-law, Jessie Mae Watts. She isn’t 
really persecuted, since Jessie Mae, 
whose brain is only slightly smaller 
than a gnat’s, hasn’t the will for sus- 
tained effort for either good or evil. 
Jessie Mae just happens to be one af 
those neurotic people who, themselyes 
always on edge, will make nervous 
wrecks of those who have the mis- 
fortune to live with them. 

Cooped up with her son and his 
wife in a three-room apartment in a 
big city in Texas, the old lady longs 
to return to her girlhood home in 
Bountiful, a tiny hamlet in the wide 
open spaces of the State. She has 
made several attempts to return but 
was always intercepted at the rail- 
road station. Attempting her final 
flight, which is the substance of Hor- 
ton Foote’s comedy, she tries the bus 
terminal and makes it. It is a slender 
and uncomplicated story, but Mr. 
Foote’s insight into the vagaries of 
human emotions, his skilfully-modeled 
characters and their homely turns of 
speech make the old lady’s effort to 
escape from a nagging daughter-in- 
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law a venture of tremendous impo, | 
tance. 

Observed by a casual eye, the elde 
Mrs. Watts is a feeble old lady whos } 
penchant for running away from hom; | 
indicates a failing mind. Lillian Gish, | 
in a memorable performance, retajy; | 
that aspect of the character while r. | 
vealing the old lady’s inner strength | 
and sweetness. Jo Van Fleet, the per. | 
petually jittery younger Mrs. Watts / 
makes her role a composite of all the } 
high-strung and jumpy people any. 
body has ever met. Gene Lyons is | 
properly pathetic as a docile ma 
caught in the middle between a too. | 
easily excitable wife and a resentf| | 
mother. Eva Marie Saint is effectively } 
placid as a sweet young woman wh | 
accompanies the fugitive. 

The production, directed by Vip. 
cent J. Donehue, with settings by 
Otis Riggs, can be enjoyed at Henry 
Miller’s. Some kind of compliment, at | 
least a little gift of roses, should be 
tendered the producers—The Theatre 
Guild and Fred Coe. 


THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC, 
presented by Max Gordon at the Bel. 
asco, is an hilarious lampoon of big 


——EE 


business, with some sideswipes at big ) 


government and big journalism, which 
you shouldn’t see if your physician 
has advised against muscular exertion, 
From the moment Josephine Hull ap- 
pears on the stage and meekly says: 
“Can I ask a question?” it will be 
practically impossible to avoid a rup- 
ture of the diaphragm. Howard Teich- 


mann and George S. Kauffman collab- } 





orated in writing the first show of the 
season dedicated to the big laugh. 

The story begins when Mrs. Laura 
Partridge, a retired actress who owns 
ten shares in a giant corporation, 
stands up in a stockholders’ meeting 
and asks some embarrassing questions. 
To prevent her from showing up at 
the next meeting, when she may ask 
questions even more embarrassing, the 
big shots who control the corporation 
put her on the payroll in what they 
think is a dead-end job, at a salary 
of $150 a week. Mrs. Partridge, how- 
ever, is under the impression that she 
is expected to earn her weekly pay. 
Given nothing else to do, she writes 
letters to other small stockholders like 
herself. Many of the replies she re 
ceives make her the writers’ proxy, 
and the proxies pile up until she con- 
trols the company. 

Miss Hull, with her mousy irrel- 
evancies and pungent innocence, and 
Loring Smith, with his special talent 
for assuming an air of injured dig- 
nity, keep the audience in an uproar. 
Mr. Kaufman directed, and the sets, 
which hardly anybody will notice, 
were designed by Edward Gilbert. 
Fred Allen, in recording, is the nar- 
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rator; and his rasping voice and obiter 
dicta are a diverting side show. 

p. S. Mentioned for the record: 
The authors of The Trip to Bountiful 
and The Solid Gold Cadillac manage 
to combine sound drama and enter- 
taining theatre without resorting to 
sexy scenes or off-color jokes. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIs 





FILMS 








THE MAN BETWEEN. Claire 
Bloom, who in Limelight was the girl 
determined against all reason to marry 
Chaplin, seems to be making a screen 
career out of playing a naive young 
lady who falls aggressively in love 
with an eminently unsuitable older 
man. 

In this new Carol Reed melodrama, 
which attempts to do for Berlin what 
The Third Man did for Vienna, Miss 
Bloom is an English girl with a lack 
of worldly wisdom hard to reconcile 
with the travail through which her 
own country has passed. She is ex- 
posed to the harsh realities of life for 
the first time on a visit to her Army 
oficer brother (Geoffrey Toone) in 
Berlin. Specifically she is attracted 
to a middle-aged Berliner (James 
Mason) with a far-from-savory past 
and a sinister present connection with 
the Russian-sector police force. 

Through the girl’s initiative this at- 
traction achieves its final fulfillment, 
to put it politely (and the film makes 
its point in an extremely polite and 
understated fashion). This despite the 
fact that the man has been iden- 
tified as the long-lost and thought-to- 
be-dead first husband of the heroine’s 
German sister-in-law (Hildegarde 
Neff). 

Whether Reed intended the hero- 
ine’s extraordinary behavior to carry 
any special significance or whether 
the “romance” was only filler for a 
chase melodrama is not clear. In any 
case the picture winds up with a 
forty-minute chase in which the girl 
is kidnaped (by mistake) into the 
Eastern sector and Mason loses his 
life in a successful effort to get her 
out again. 

As usual the director lines up his 
scenes against their actual bomb- 
scarred backgrounds so as to convey 
not only the maximum of suspense 
but also the realistic “feel” of an in- 
trigue-ridden and divided city and its 
people. He has got fine performances 
fom his cast, especially from Mason, 
who infuses the cynical, once-honor- 
able German—corrupted but not quite 
destroyed by service under two suc- 


cessive evil political masters—with 
great vitality and sardonic humor. 
The result is a picture which is ex- 
tremely interesting in all its minor 
aspects but tainted and hollow at its 
core. (United Artists) 


PROJECT M.7, a British film about 
the building and testing of a jet plane 
capable of three times the speed of 
sound, is made up of a little bit of 
everything: semi-documentary,  sci- 
ence-fiction, espionage melodrama and 
soap opera. The semi-documentary 
atmosphere is provided by a fairly 
realistic recreation of a _ top-secret 
English experimental station and its 
personnel, The science-fiction inheres 
in the tests of the plane itself, which, 
complete with pressure suits and other 
bizarre paraphernalia, have a defi- 
nitely Buck Rogers flavor. 

For purposes of suspense, though 
not mystification (for the man’s iden- 
tity is known to the audience almost 
from the start), a foreign agent (Noel 
Willman) bent on snatching the plane 
and its designer (James Donald) has 
insinuated himself into the project. 
Since the villain is both a doctor and 
an Irishman, the film succeeds in an- 
tagonizing two pressure groups at one 
blow. 

The soap opera is contributed by 
the neglected wife (Phyllis Calvert) 


of the preoccupied scientist, who hov- 
ers on the brink of accepting the at- 
tentions of her husband's philander- 
ing colleague (Herbert Lom) but 
comes to her senses in time. Alto- 
gether the film is a minor effort of 
director Anthony Asquith which, 
thanks to some exciting aerial photog- 
raphy and the efforts of an intelligent 
cast, succeds in being more interest- 
ing for adults than the bare outline 
would suggest. 
(Universal-International) 


TRENT’S LAST CASE is a conven- 
tional detective story transcribed 
quite literally for the screen and is a 
convincing illustration of the fact that 
conventional detective stories do not 
make good movies. It concerns the 
investigation of the mysterious death 
of the inevitable international finan- 
cier (played in occasional flashbacks 
by Orson Welles) by the inevitable 
debonaire private detective (Michael 
Wilding). Among other conventional 
trappings it contains the beautiful, 
ill-used young wife (Margaret Lock- 
wood), a variety of sinister suspects 
not even excluding the butler, and an 
elaborate, unexpected and wildly im- 
probable solution. For adults the pic- 
ture in general is placid, unreal and 
thoroughly old-hat. (Republic) 
Moma WaLsH 
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RANDOM HOUSE 1s proud to publish 
the first English translation of 


this epoch-making classic 


HINA IN THE 
16TH CENTURY 


THE JOURNALS OF MATTHEW RICCI, 1583-1610 
Translated by LOUIS J. GALLAGHER, S.J. With a foreword 
by RICHARD J. CUSHING, Archbishop of Boston 


WHEN Marco Polo’s story proved to be too incredible for 
acceptance, the Empire of China remained unknown to 
Europe for an added three centuries. However, in 1615 
there appeared an account which opened up forbidden 
China for the first time—Matthew Ricci’s story of over 
twenty years in the fabulous country. This greatest of 
all missionary documents is here presented for the first 
time in English—an historical, geographic and literary 


Bears the Imprimatur of Archbishop Cushing 
> RANDOM HOUSE, 


At bookstores, $7.50 


NEW YORK 
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AGENTS, SALESMEN WANTED—Man to 
earn $150 and up per week. Long-needed 
invention. Advertised worldwide. Pros- 
pects are everywhere. Full or part time. 
Exclusive. No investment. Free samples. 
Write Red Comet Inc., Dept. 3996, 
Littleton, Colorado. 





"CARDINAL" INCENSE Digne Adimplere 
Finem (Ask your dealer for it). 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—514”, 6”, 614” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MARIAN YEAR 1954—Independent Euro- 
pean itineraries carefully prepared. Group 
travel also. Reasonable prices. For in- 
formation write: O'BRIEN TOURS, 
P. O. Box 4935, Washington 8, D. C. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS located. Maimone 
Book Search, Box 29, Peck Slip Station, 
New York 38, N. Y. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS— 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW" 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Please help. Rev. Cletus 
Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mission, London, 
Kentucky. 





SEND A MEDICAL KIT for $30.00 and 
save bodies and souls. Catholic Medical 
Mission Board, 10 W. 17th St., N. Y. 11. 





GIVE SPIRITUAL GIFTS: 5 yearly sub- 
scriptions, only $5.00 (Deadline: Jan. 10, 
1954) or One volume with gift card— 
$1.00. THINKER’S DIGEST, Dallas, Pa. 








Medical care of veterans 


Eprtor: Re Joseph G. Galligan Jr.’s 
letter on medical service for veterans 
(Am. 11/7). 

I am a World War II veteran en- 
gaged in public health. The present 
plan by which the Veterans Adminis- 
tration treats veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities who 
claim they are indigent puts the Fed- 
eral Government in the business of 
medical care on an increasingly vast 
scale (there are 20 million veterans 
now). 

Such a practice is unjustifiable. I 
can see no connection between doing 
one’s duty in the armed forces and 
subsequent disability unrelated to that 
duty. Obviously we need medical care 
for all the medically indigent. This is 
best done by community resources. To 
provide thus for veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities would 
reduce the Government’s invasion of 
the field of medical care and would 
cut down duplication of facilities. 

Mr. Galligan states “figures re- 
leased by the VA” show that abuses 
of the indigency provision are few. 
What are these figures? More impor- 
tant, how were they arrived at—by 
taking the patient’s word as to his 
financial standing? 

I do not agree with Mr. Galligan 
that it is difficult to decide when a 
disability is service-connected and 
when it is not. Isn’t the decision being 
made daily in the granting of pen- 
sions to those with service-connected 
disabilities? 

RosBertT M. ALBRECHT, M.D. 

Sand Lake, N. Y. 


Epiror: Mr. Galligan inquires: “Fi- 
nally, who is to tell whether a vet- 
eran’s disability is service-connected 
or not?” 

Certainly, the answer to that ques- 
tion should be known to Mr. Galligan, 
who is Judge Advocate of the Amer- 
ican Legion Post in Canton, Mass. In 
every regional office of the VA with 
which I am familiar, there is an ad- 
judication officer to whom requests 
for such a classification are addressed. 
Such a request is then relayed to a 
board consisting of a physician who 
is presumably qualified to pass upon 
the medical and surgical aspects of 
the claim, an attorney to review the 
legal elements of the situation and 
a layman. The members of this group 
have no axe to grind. It is their task 
to see that the claim is adjudicated 
fairly. To this end they have access 
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CORRESPONDENCE | 


~ 
to every scrap of evidence in 4, 
veteran’s record. 

The board may, and generally dos 
request up-to-date reports from {, 
veteran’s attending physician. It my! 
order more X-rays, a blood count, 
electro-cardiogram, etc. 

If after such a study an erronepy 
decision is reached, this can only } 
regarded as another evidence of }y. 
man fallibility. I know of no case j 
which pressure from any side of th! 
fence has been influential in determi, 
ing a board’s decision. 

DanreEL P. GriFFIN, MD. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


New hymnal or old hymns? 


Epitor: Regarding the new Catholy 
hymnal (Am. 9/5, p. 530) that wil 
contain some or all of the best Cath.) 
olic hymns, many of which, it wa 
intimated, Protestant congregation 
now have a monopoly on, may I r. 
spectfully draw the attention of yor 
readers to the following piece of in 
formation. 

Catholic Hymnal, by the Revereni 
John S. Hacker, S.]. (New York, N.Y: 
W. H. Sadlier, Inc. 332p. $1.40), 
already contains at least four glorion 
(in my inexpert opinion, at least) 
hymn tunes which may well be in w 
only by Protestant congregations tr 
day. No. 81 has the music of “Come 
Thou Almighty King;” No. 190 that ¢ 
“We Gather Together to Ask the Lord; 
Blessing;” No. 229 the music ani 
words of “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord Goi 
Almighty;” and No. 239 the music ¢! 


“Abide With Me.” 





Therefore, though I share complete. 
ly any longing to bring such music tt 
our services, may I suggest that much 
trouble and expense might be elimi: 
nated by first trying to get our congre 
gations to sing the “Protestant” hymss 
already found in our hymnals, rather 
than produce a completely new hymn 
and then perhaps find our people do 
not wish to sing those tunes on accoutt 
of their Protestant associations. 

One more brief point. In my & 
perience as organist it has seemed thet 
one of the difficulties in getting male 
adult congregations to sing satisfac 
torily has not been the hymns but the 
fact that they were in too high a key. 
Could not the hymn publishers pt 
duce three editions of their hymnals 
one for male adults, one for mike 
congregations and one for women a} 
children? 

THomas A. Rosrnsov, 5): 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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